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“THE YELLOWS.” 





Something of this Dreaded Dis- 








mu 
ease, and the Best Method 
of Combating It. 
'T +o Report of the Michigan Agricultural 
- College. 
HISTORY OF YELLOWS. 
Alb ogh we have no definite infor- | 
mati p regarding the time and place of | 
the a f yellows, it is quite cer- 
tein that the disease has been known for 
et least 100 years in the neighborhood 
f Phils pia, and from that point it | 
sradually s] in all directions, ap- | 
. >in New York in 1801, and in! 
Mass <tts in 1818. Within recent | 
years it bas exterminated the peach or- | 


vland and northern Dela- 
cradually spreading south- 
Wa eared in Berrien County, 
M , 166, the germs being pre- | 
cht in nursery stock from | 
~y. Fora few years it spread 
tery y, but after 1875 it became 
ver structive, and showed itself in 
ry orchard in the County. 
re were fully 650,000 peach | 
rrien County, and in 1877 
ts were more than a half 
-ets, but such was the viru- 
lisease that after 1875 few 
re planted, as young trees 
‘ ried off within two or three 
r e attack was so severe and so 
at the number of the trees 
County fell to 50,000 in 1884, 
Pow! ships of Benton and St. 
it first appeared, hardly a 
tree remained. 
It worked northward and appeared at 
Routh Haven in 1869 and at Paw Paw 
about 1877. The disease was not par- 
ticularly destructive at South Haven un- | 
ti] 1875, but from that year until 1880 
it increased in The fruit 
growers of South Haven, profiting by the | 
experien f their neighbors at the | 
th. waged a war of extermination 
re it was followed up, the loss 


a 
war ite small. In some cases the 
I 
t 


~ a) 


. 2 : 
Virulence. 


ards were destroyed. The 
he disease is about the same 
ir Kent, and Ottawa Counties, 
¥ ared later. While it has 
U y appeared in other Counties, 
rt ttle harm. It behooves 
t crowers in all parts of the 
te t the watch, and on its first 

I stamp it out. 
\ r present lack of knowledge 
se of yellows, we can do 
subject the trees to such 
| be most likely to keep 
We should, then, use 
taint of disease, plant 
-drained soil, avoid the 
iantities of nitrogenous 
g necessary plunt food 
rt in the form of chemi- 
give frequent, regular 
t back and thin out the 
. strong growth; remove 
t while still small, and 
trom drawing needlessly 
fight early and late 
rs and other insects, the 
ther fungous diseases. 
ild give us strong, 
it will be more likely 
ttack of the yellows than 
ler opposite conditions 


-@are 


alt  -oa od. 
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lieved that favorable | 
growth of the trees | 

i less susceptible to this 
ses, it is not claimed 

| Lave entire immunity, 
1} that a case of yellows 


f it once appears in a! 
ws make their appear- | 


ar = 
ard wher 


nm rah! 
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some of the 
', itis proba- 
seased trees are at once 
remaining trees are 

re, they will be less liable 
F: : ‘ ve he diseased trees. 
ty t that we have no definite 
bas been 

z the exact nature of 


rrect; but from our gen- 

t plant physiology, and 

ts as well as animals 

thy condition and with 

vs are less subject to 

wis s¢ that are weak and 

le conditions, it 

practical fruit grower 

s belief until it bas 

i nstrated to be false. 

e mmended is the one that 

ee ly to give profitable re- 

ine 2. 02 &ny way it aids in ward- 

it will be so much 

li it fails to do this there 
1088, 
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appearance. 


TREATMENT FOR YELLOWS. - 


If the disease makes its appearance, | 
there is but one thing to be done, and | 


everyone now advises that the tree be at | 


once dug out and burned. It will prob- 
ably be best to dig around the tree and | 
take out the trunk and the larger roots | 
to a distance of perhaps two feet from | 
the stem, although some growers top off | 


the branches, and later on cut out the | 
stump. The removal should take place | 


immediately after a tree is found to be | 
| diseased, and all growers should familiar- | 


ize themselves with the appearance of | 
the disease in its first stage, that it may | 
be taken in hand in time. 


APPEARANCE OF YELLOWS. 


While by some persons the term “ yel- 
lows ” is applied to almost any unhealthy 
condition of the trees that gives them a 
yellowish appearance, the true “ yellows” 
as known to peach growers is a specific | 
disease with certain well-defined symp- | 
toms by which it can be recognized. 

While it may be somewhat modified 
by local conditions, it almost invariably | 
passes through certain changes and runs | 
a definite, fixed course. The yellows first | 





| manifest themselves in trees in the pre- 
|mature ripening of the fruit. In aj 
| healthy tree each variety has a some- | 


what definite time of maturity, but if | 


| the tree is attacked by this disease, the , 


fruit may color up two or three weeks be- | 
fore those on the neighboring trees of the 

same variety are ripe. The time of ripen- | 
ing, However, is variable, as sometimes 
the difference is only a few days, but in 
other cases it may be four or five weeks. 
Not only do they ripen prematurely, but 
the fruit upon diseased trees is quite dif- | 
ferent in appearance from that on! 
healthy ones. esides being much | 
higher colored than healthy peaches, | 


dark red dots, giving the fruit a speckled | 
(Fig. 8, 1.) 

As a rule, the blotches are small and 
show quite distinctly against a lighter 
background, but sometimes they are so 
numerous as to run together and give | 
the face, or perhaps the entire surface of | 
the peach, a purplish appearance. A 
still more distinctive feature is that the 





prematurely and has a spotted flesh, it 
is an infallible indication that the tree 
has the yellows in its incipient stage, 
and there should be no delay in destroy- 
ing it and its fruit. 

We give here a description of the 
illustrations: In Fig. 8, 1 represents a 
peach attacked by yellows, 2. A healthy 


peach for comparison. 3. Specimen 
taken in the Autumn, showing how the 


tree has put out leaves and blossoms from | to be no danger in replanting the next 
the Winter buds. The Spring foliage has | year, and peach orchards of recent years 


already fallen. 6. Represents a similar 
specimen. 4. Shows the tufted Spring 
growth due to yellows 5. A branch 
taken in the Autumn ; the Spring foliage 
has nearly all fallen, and Autumn leaves 
have developed from Winter buds. 7. 
A healthy peach branch for comparison, 


SECOND STAGE OF YELLOWS. 


Following the appearance of the dis- 
ease in the fruit, it shows iteelf by the 
development of small wiry twigs (Fig. 
8, 4), commonly spoken of as a fungous 
growth. While these frequently do not 
appear until after the tree has given a 
crop of premature fruit, a tree showing 
the twigs will always bear diseased fruit. 
As a rule, if only a small portion of the 
fruits are premature, tle wiry, starved 
growth will not show until the following 
season, although they may appear in the 
Autumn on the trees that were healthy 
the previous year. These shoots grow 
in clusters (Fig. 8, 4) upon any part of 
the tree, but generally are most numer- 
ous upon the main branches and near 


the forks: Sometimes they are straight | 
and unbranched, but, as a rule, especi- | 
ally late in the season, they are branched, | 


the buds in the axils of the leaves mak- 
ing a premature growth the same sea- 
son they are formed. The shoots are 
often short-jointed and form thick tufts 


| the surface is more or less blotched with | The leaves are small, being about half 


as long and wide as healthy ones and 
have a yellowish tinge. The buds are 
small and generally winter-kill, as the 
shoots do not mature their growth. . 
Another way that it appears, is when 
apparently healthy trees send out in the 


Autumn the small shoots distinctive of ! 


yellows, with the pale, yellowish-green 
foliage. The trees show the same 


eased tree. In case the affected tree wan 
left long enough to transmit its conta- 
gion to the neighboring trees there 
would undoubtedly be danger of the 
newly-planted tree becoming in time in- 
fected by its diseased neighbors, but at 
any rate the young tree would be less 
likely to be attacked than other trees 
in the orchard. In practice, with prompt 
removal of the diseased trees, there seems 


THE SQUASH-BUG. 
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A Pest that Troubles Growers 
of Melons, Squashes 
Cucumbers, Ete. 


——__e__— 





(Condensed from Bulletin No. 75, New York Ex- 
periment Station.) 
have suffered but little from the yellows,|_ The squasl-bug (Anasa_ tristis, 
when steps were taken to promptly eradi- | DeGeer) is probably very well known 
cate the disease as soon as it appeared. | to most Long Island farmers, as it has 
This indicates that up to the time of its 
outward manifestation, the disease is not | the Island for several years past, and 
readily transmitted. 





| deed, it is safe to say that this insect is 

YELLOWS FROM DISEASED PITS AND | known to almost everyone, for it may 
BUDS. | be found at any time of the year, either 

While there can be no question that | sucking the sap from the vines in the 
the disease can be communicated to the 





been unusually abundant on all parts of | 


especially during the past season. In- | 





well. They are asa rule deposited in 
| groups of from three or four to many 
times that number, and are securely 
stuck to the leaf by a gummy substance. 
The eggs are not very large, being only 
about .04 of an inch in length. They 
are dull red in color, and to the unaided 
eye appear smooth and shiny. When 
viewed from above they are seen to be 
oblong and slightly flattened on two 


| but occasionally on the upper surface as 





sides. Fig. 1, Plate I, shows different | 


views of these eggs as they appear when 
| detached from the Jeaf. In about 10 
days the eggs hatch. 

The young bugs resemble the parents 
in general appearance, except that their 
Wings are not yet developed. They are 
_ also somewhat broader in proportion and 
| the antenz, which are very dark brown 
| in color, are comparatively large. The 
| thorax and wing scales are dark, while 





| nursery stock by the use of pits or the 
| buds from diseased trees, we believe 
| there is less danger of introducing yel- 
lows into a locality in this Way than by 
|means of nursery trees grown in the 
| vicinity of diseased orchards, or where 
| the trees themselves were from healthy 
| stocks, but were infected by neighboring 
| nursery trees which may have acquired 
| the disease either through the pit or bud. 
| In the experiments of Dr. Smith less 
| than one pit in a thousand from prema- 
| ture peaches grew, but there may be some 
| danger of the diseade manifesting itself 
in trees grown from pits produced by 
| portions of trees that as yet show no 
| signs of yellows, but that will exhibit 
signs of yellows the following year. In 
} most cases, however, the nursery trees 
from such pits will show signs of the 
yellows the first year,and will hardly 
fail to escape the second, so that on pur- 
chasing them the fruit-grower will be 
able to detect the; disease before the 
trees are planted, 

It is nearly 70 years since it was} .. 
claimed that yellogs could be spread by 
the buds, and it quite certain that 
|if buds are taken froma tree~in the 
second stage of the disease few of them 
will start at all, and those that do, will 
make but a feeble, unhealthy growth. 


discoloration is not confined to the epi- |¢ymptoms the second year as were no- 
dermis, but extends into the center of | ticed the first, and in addition the fruit, 
the fruit, so that upon being cut open | if any is borne, is small, both in size and 
the flesh has a mottled appearance, | quantity, bitter in taste, or at least of in- 
| the coloring being in the form of streaks, ferior flavor. All of the tree is now 


‘ 


When from trees that are just coming 
down with the disease,—i. e., when if in 
‘bearing a few of the fruits will be 
| premature,—the disease may not appear 
to any extent inthe nursery and an 
unscrupulous nurseryman will sell the 
trees that do not show it, in this way 





scattering the disease. The only safe 
way is to purchase trees in localities 
where the yellows either has not appear- 
ed or is in check, and where one has 
good evidence that the pits have come 


danger of obtaining the germs of the 
disease. 

Many growers claim that if, in carry- 
ing a diseased tree from the orchard, a 
branch rubs against a healthy tree, it 


from uninfected regions and the buds | 
are from healthy trees. If any of these | 
precautions are neglected there is great | 














THE SQUASH BUG. 


L—Eggs; greatly enlarged. 2—Young bug, af 
veloped. 5.—Aduit. 


garden or hidden away during the Win- 
ter months under some board or in the 


wood pile or beneath almost any rubbish ' 


that will afford protection from the cold 


Winter winds. The full-grown bug is | 


about five-eighth: of an inch long, 


blackish-brown in color above and duil | 
. When roughly | 
handled or suddenly disturbed it emits | 
a disgusting odor, which has given it the | 
rather undignified name of “stink-bug.” | 


ocher-yellow beneath. 


This insect is an old and well-known 


will convey the disease, and while this | pest to growers of squashes and other 
may not be true it is very probable, and | cucurbits. It is found’ throughout the 
prudence would seem to indicate that the United States, and when occurring in | 
tree be cut up and burned upon the large numbers is to be much dreaded. 


The squash-bug belongs to one of the 


6.—Head and beak, side view. 


spot, or if carried toa brush pile out- | ; o on 
side, is should be removed with great largest orders of insects, which includes 
care not to bring any part of the tree in-| more that 10,000 species found in the 


possible the trees should be burned. In | many of our most serious insect pests, 
localities where the disease prevails, if | including the plant lice and scale insects. 
the affected trees are promptly destroyed | They are known as true bugs, and are 
the loss seldom exceeds 3 per cent., while | designated by the term Hemiptera. The 
if this is neglected it spreads with in- | Hemiptera are partially characterized 
creasing Pie, tae until every tree may | by the mouth parts being modified so as 
be destroyed. From the contagious | to form a more or less slender beak, by 
nature of the disease, it cag be seen that | means of which the tissue of the host is 
it cannot be guarded against unless there | punctured and the liquid on which they 
is concerted action in the infected dis | feed is sucked from beneath. Fig. 6, 


contact with a healthy one. As soon as | United States To this group belong; 


thing had beeff done ! 


| 
| 


tricts, and to secure this the State of 
Michigan has enacted what is known as 
the “ Yellows Law,” which punishes the 
offering for sale of amy nursery stock 
known to be affected with yellows or 
black-knot, and provides for the appoint- 
ment of commissioners in each Township, 
who shall have the power to enter upon 
premises where the-diseases are suspected, 
and order the destruction of the infected 
trees. 


For Wintering Stock with Intent Not 
to Patten. 





Pigte I, is a side view of the head and 
beak of asquash-bug. When at rest the 
beak is drawn up and lies along the 
underside of the head and thorax. 
Although usually preferring squash 
vines, this insect is not infrequently found 


attacking mellon and pumpkin vines. | 


The bugs puncture the tissue with their 
stout beaks, inject a drop of poisonous 
saliva, and suck the sap. The poison 
causes the tissue in the vicinity of the 
puncture to wilt and finally die, thus 
causing much more harm than the mere 
loss of sap. Nearly all parts of the 


previously | 








a | FIG. 8—PEACH YELLOWS. 
yove cannot positively | 


dots, and splashes; around the pit the 
coloring is unusually dark, and some- 
' times in light-colored varieties the entire 
flesh is of a uniform red color. 

As a rule, the flesh of premature 
peaches has but little flavor, althouch 
in some cases it is slightly bitter. The 
fitness for food of premature peaches 


depends upon the extent to which they : 

: | There are no well-authenticated. cases 
lof recovery from this disease.” After 
| a tree affected with the yellows has been 
The safest plan is to destroy all | removed, it is a common practice to set 
h 7 | a young tree in its place, and no harm 
| has been noticed from replanting the 
| Spring following the removal of the dis- 


are affected, as if the attack is but 
slight they are palatable, but in the 
advanced condition they aye not fit for 
| food. 


| affected fruit. The disease may not 


| appear upon all parts of the tree the 
first season, but if a single peach ripens 


generally involved, and the foliage is 
quite yellowish and even red in color 
and considerably curled, particularly on 
the shoots sent out in the Spring. Some- 
times the tree dies the second year, but 
it is usually the third or perhaps the 
‘fourth year that it finally succumbs. 
| The diseased shoots are quite brittle and 


seem to have little life. 


plant are liable to attack. Even the 
fruit does not escape, and the bugs are 
frequently found, on young vines espe- 
cially, attacking the roots just below the 
surface of the ground. 


Corn fodder I consider the cheapest 
and the ratio of to two in favor of 
shredded_corn alr, or $5 for winter- 
ing one cow or hofse, to $10 worth of 
hay for onéanimal. This does not in- 
clude calves or young colts, as I consider LIFE HISTORY. 
they cannot be winfered with profit to} Although the life-history and habits 
the Greéne County farmer, without @/ of the squash-bug are generally well 
grain ration, and ‘believe clover and | known, a few words on the subjects, both 
timothy .b&y, with rations of eorn and | descriptive and otherwise, will not be 
oats and opimeal, is the most profitable | out of place here. Inthe Fall the bugs 
in future profits of such stock.—JOSEPH | Jeave the vines and seek shelter under 
Tuompson, Jefferson, lowa. any rubbish at hand or between the 

aed boards of barns, sheds or other outbuild- 

The Selectmen of the towns of New| ings. Here they remain during the 
Hampshire report 750 abandoned farms| Winter. In the Spring the survivors 
as against 1,342 when the work of ascer- | come forth, usually about the middle or 
taining their number was begun by the | last of June. The females deposit their 
Board in 1890, ; 

















a ee. 


eggs usually on the under side of a leaf, 


ter second malt. 3and4—Same. more fully de- 
Enlarged. (Original.) 

| the abdomen is of a pale ash color. As 
they grow older they increase in size, 
shedding their skins, or molting, from 
time to time, and becoming more oval, 


the time of the last molt the upper sur- 
face of the abdomen becomes more or 
less depressed, and the fully-developed 
wings appear. Plate I shows the squash- 
bug in different stages of development. 
It may also be added that squash-bugs 
feed at night asa rule, coming forth 
| from their hiding places about dusk and 
| remaining on the vines during the night. 
During the day they usually hide on the 
under side of the leaves. 

Several broods appear during the sea- 
son. Unhatched eggs were found on 
| squash vines in a field at New Lots, L. 1, 
as late as Sept. 10, and very young bugs 
the 1st of October. 

REMEDIES. 

“Anocnce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure” in this case especially, 
for when squash-bugs once get well 
started in a field it is almost impossible 
to get rid of them. Insecticides are as a 
rule of but little value. Poisons would 
Be of no use, as the insect does not bite 
the tissue, but sucks the sap from be- 
; neath. There are few odors more offen- 
sive than that emitted by this “old time 
sinner,” and a repellant that would drive 
a more respectable bug away will have 
little or no effect upon this one. So far 
as has been observed, those farmers on 
| Long Island who have succeeded best in 


| combatting this pest are those who do) 


not allow any rubbish to accumulate on 
| or near their squash fields. Clean cul- 
| ture is always embarrassing to the squash- 


ug. 
After detailing the ill-success of a 


concludes: 
Prof. J. B. Smith, of the New Jersey 
| Agricultural Experiment Station, recom- 


|mends taking out and destroying the | 


vines just as soon as the crop is off, or, 
better yet, plowing the vines under in 


| the Fall, thus destroying every shelter | 
| for the bugs. Dr. J. A. Lintner recom- | 


|mends placing bits of boards, chips, 
| pieces of wood, etc., near the hills, to 
|serve as traps. The bugs will crawl 
under these during the day, and may be 


sug that leayes be stripped from 
the lower part of the vines and spread 
on the ground beneath. The bugs are 





in great numbers, These traps should 


and of a dull ocher-yellow beneath. At | 


i 
| number of methods tried the Bulletin | 


easily captured and killed. He also 


ecg fond of the juices of wilted | 
eaves and will accumulate under them 





- —_———=- 
| be examined daily and the insects 
| caught and destroyed.e This may prove 
| & great deal of work and would certain- 
ly be more practicalgn small fields than 
on large ones, but it should be borne in 
mind that insect pests, and especially 
such pernicious ones as the squash-bug, 
cannot be effectually checked without 
persistent and systematic effort In 
those localities especially where the 
| Squash-bugs were numerous this past 
Summer, their appearance should be 
watched for next Spring, and the first 
bugs caught and destroyed. It will not 
pay to wait until the middle of Summer 
before beginning operations; the young 
vines especially should be carefully ex- 
amined for eggs, which are easily re 
cognized and should be destroyed, 
| These preventive measures in the Spring, 
| together with the clearing away of 
| rubbish and plowing in the Fall, will do 
much to check the work of this insect. 

From the above we may summarize 
thus as to remedies: 

1. When confined under a tight 
covering and exposed to bisulphide of 
carbon, squash-bugs are killed by it. 
Young bugs, those less than half grown, 
are much more susceptible than mature 
ones. 

2. Pyrethum powder is not practical 
as a remedy against the squash-bug. 

3. Although kerosene emulsion will 
kill the old bugs if applied at a strength 
of one pint of the emulsion to four parts 
of water, it is not a practical remedy ex- 
cept in severe cases, as the emulsion of 
this strength would endanger the plant. 
The emulsion may be used with safety, 
however, at a strength of one part of the 
emulsion to nine parts of water, and at 
this strength will kill the young bugs. 

4. The squash field should be free 
from rubbish and should be cleaned up 
and plowed in the Fall. 

5. Bits of boards, chips, squash leaves, 
etc., placed underneath the vines make 
good traps. They should be examined 
daily and the bugs destroyed. 

6. In the early Spring, pick the old 
bugs from the vines and destroy them. 








Waste Manures. 

It has been found that many of the 
wastes of the farm may be turned to 
good account in this way. There are 
weeds that may be gathered in fence rows 
and in pastures, that, by timely cutting 
may be prevented from seeding and ex- 
tending themselves; there are leaves 
from wood lots, wastes from various 
manufacturing establishments, sweepings 
| of roads and streets, coarse plants from 
| marshes, muck from swamps, even sand 
| from the roads and streets, and from the 
| subsoil of the land, or from pits, and all 
these, and we scarcely know what others, 
are of absolutely as much service as some 
of the fertilizers that are only to be pro- 
{cured by purchase. For centuries, in- 
| deed for tens of them, and from the most 

ancient historical times, seaweeds have 

been used to fertilize the land, and 

when dried by exposure to the air they 
| will make excellent litter for the stables 
|or materials for composts. These and 
the common coarse sedges, mostly called 
grasses, are rich in the mineral elements 
| of plant for d, as well as containing suffi- 
| cient nitrogen to make them deserving 
| of notice by the farmer. The following 
table of the composition of a number of 
these substances that may be used in this 
way has been gathered from several 
| sources, but all of unquestioned charac- 
ter: 





Nitro- Pot- Ph. 


Composition of gen. ash. Acid, 





Swamp muck...............34.4 1.64 9.26 0.26 
| Salt mud. ore 46.3 0.39 0.33 0.15 
1 Spent hops.....ccccecscceess £1.0 1.0 0.11 0.20 
| Tobacco stems............ 10.6 1.65 7.2 0.51 
| Apple pomace.........-.. 82.0 1.24 0.87 0.10 

terns. dry sncessceesecsce BD 1.2) 3.0 0.78 
| Phar WEOB ck oc cccccecccce ccc POS 3.0 3.00 1. 

White WeOd. .coccccccccese 10.8 3.10 2.70 0.9 
|} Forest leaves....... sévetoceevet 1.70 2.90 1.10 
| Hulls, cottonseed............+. 1.40 1.58 1 


—Henry STEWA 


Rotation and Manure. 


To make our lands more productive, 
| three things are necessary. Some system® 
of rotation of crops that will includ@ 
clover, the liberal use of barn-yard ma- 
nure,and thorough cultivation. A system 
of rotation that might be good for one 
country or State may not be the best 
for another. In the same way a system 
suitable to' one farm may not be suitable 
for another in the same County. 

The system that I have been trying 
is to seed the clover with oats, to cut the 
oats for hay, next year to take a crop of 
clover-hay followed by two crops of corn, 
then back to oats and clover. In the 
Fall, after cutting the clover, I manure 
with about 35 yards of well-rotted ma- 
'nuretotheacre. This system of rotation 
will secure an abundance of plant food 
in the soil. I believe in having all wet 
land thoroughly tile-drained. Without 
this the crop cannot be put in the 
ground at a seasonable time, neither can 
it be cultivated to advantage—G. M, 
| Tompson, Grand Junction Iowa. 
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A TRIBUTE TO OUR HORSES a 





An English Authority Writes of Their 
Many Sterling Qualities. \ 


A correspondent of the London | 


* Field” recently indulged in a fling at 
the American horses which have been 
and still were expected to be imported 
into Great Britain. It was to the effect 
that the imported stock was useless, 
weak constitutionally aad unfitted for 
hard work. “T. D.,” for those were the 
— he had behind, was taken up the 
ollowing week b¥ Mr. H. J. Elwes, who 
replied as follows : 

“My own idea i# that soundness and 
constitution were just the very points in 
which the American-bred horses were 
superior to our own; and when we con- 
sider the highly-artificial way in which 
horses are mostly bred, and the unprac- 
tical manner in which prizes are award- 
ed to stallions at English horse shows, 
it is a wonder that our horses are as 
good as they are. 

“ American farmers, before all things, 
are practical, and will have horses that 
ean do a hard day’s work and keep on 
doing it. I was astonished at the 
amount of work they get out of their 
horses in all the Western States, and the 
Buperiority of the class of horses you see 
in stages, farmers’ wagons, livery stables 
and buggies to what you see doing 
similar work in England, and I can say 
that [ learned more about horses in 
America in six months than I have done 
in six years in England. I deny that 
American horses are soft in constitution, 
and I ask ‘T. D.’ to prove it. 








“ W hat is the sense of feeding young 
cart stallions in England as if you were | 
fattening bullocks, and of giving prizes | 
to thein on their looks alone, without 
any test of their ability to etand the 
severe strains which starting and back- | 
ing heavy loads must entail? Are not 
the same tests which a thoroughbred 
must go through before he has much 
thance of being valuable as a sire of 
race horses or hunters, and which have 
made our race horses and hunters the 
best in the world, equally necessary for 
work horses and hackneys? 

“T was told only last Summer by the 

roprietor of a large number of coach 
Rane in the Lake District that he had 
bought many American horses at Liver- 

] for his work, and found them won- 
deffully hard workers, though often 
difficult to break in; and English 
masters of hounds have told me that 
American horsesare fully equal to Eng- 
Jish-bred ones for the severe work which 
huat servants give them.” 





THE OX-WARBLE. 








Treatment of a Destructive Pest. 

One of the most destructive pests of 
domestic animals is the ox-warble, or bot 
fly, Hypoderma lineata. This parasite, 
while probably not very painful to the 
animal infested, is expensive to the owner 
of the animal, since hides or skins show- 
ing warble holes are docked one-third 
of their value. The presence of the 
maggots further decreases the amount 
and quality of the animal’s flesh so that 
on the average, for a two-year-old steer, 
the loss is apt to be above $10 or $12. 
~.The fly which causes this damage is 
about the size of, and very much resem- 
bles, a honey-bee. It deposits its eggs in 
Spring, during the period of shedding of 
hair, on the legs, tail and belly of cattle, 
preferably yearlings. By licking these 
parts the eggs are taken into the animal’s 
gullet, where the maggot hatches and 
lings to the walls. lt soon bores into 
the tissues and eventually—during the 
succeeding Fall or Winter—finds its 
way to the animal’s back, where it forms 
a tumor just beneath the skin. Here it 
rests for some time and completes its 
growth as a maggot. Each tumor, if 
closely examined, will show a small pore 
through which the maggot obtains air. 
When full grown the maggot enlarges 
this pore and through it comes out and 
drops to the ground, into which it enters 
and remains dormant as a pupa for about 
six weeks. It then comes forth as a per- 
fect fly to lay its eggs as before. 

REMEDIES. 

During the period of hair shedding, 
horned cattle should have the tail, belly 
and legs—especially the parts just above 
the hoofs—rubbed two or three times a 
week with a mixture of kerosene or fish 
oil and powdered sulphur In January 
and February the backs of cattle should 
be carefully examined for the tumors, 
which are readily seen or felt just be- 
neath tlie skin, and the inclosed maggot 
squeezed out and killed. A little crude 
earbolic acid or mercurial ointment 





should be then rubbed on the spot. If 


the maggot cannot be squeezed out the 
oil or ointment should be well rubbed in 
80 as to close up the breathing pore in the 
tumor, thus smothering the maggot. 

The warble-fly is not a great traveler, 
and if all the maggots infesting cattle on 
any farm a 


ns unless introduced with new stock. 


illing the maggots in the tumors is the 
easiest and surest way of getting rid of 
this expensive intruder.—GrraLp Mc- 


Cartuy, N.C. Experiment Station. 


Caustic potash, in sticks that can be 
ebtained at any drug store for a few cents 
each, will surely prevent horns. It 


killed in January or 
February, that farm will be nearly or 
quite free from the parasite for some 














HOG CHOLERA. 


Means of Prevention and Method o 
Cure. 

There are preventive measures which 
may be used and which may ward off 
the disease in a large number of cases. 
Indeed, some breeders claim to be able 
to cure cholera if they can get to the 
animals before the appetite is gone, but 
not after food is refused. This remedy 
or preventive is carbolic acid. How 
little will protect or how much the 
patient can bear I am not informed, but 
about 10 drops would be a dose for an 
adult and less for younger swine. 

The better way to feed and adminis- 
ter medicine with food would be to pre- 
pare all food immediately before feeding, 
stir in as much medicine as needed for 
the pigs being fed. Then clean up and 
disinfect afterward. Clean up all foul 
places to which pigs have access. Keep 
sleeping places warm and dry. Try to 
prevent buzzards from visiting pig runs 
and feeding places. Bury the dead, or, 
better, cremate dead bodies, and disin- 
fect with carbolic or bichloride solutions, 
or with a cheap solution made by sus- 
pending a coarse bag containing 20 
pounds copperas (sulphate of iron) in a 
barrel of soft water. After a little time 
the solution can be used as wanted, and 
more water added until the copperas is 
gone from the bag. 

The health of the pig may be pro- 

moted by keeping a mixture made as 
follows where the pigs can get it at 
will: One peck hard-wood ashes, one 
pint salt, one peck charcoal. This 
recipe might be extended by adding one- 
half pound sulphur, one-half pound 
black antimony and two pounds sulphate 
of iron, pulverized. 
Great dependence should be placed 
on prompt destruction of dead bodies 
and proper disinfection immediately 
afterward, accompanied by the admin- 
istration of carbolic acid, with this mix- 
ture kept where pigs can eat it if they 
are inclined to do so.—F. E. Emery, 
Agriculturist, N. C. Experiment Sta- 
tion. 








Food for Stock. 


This subject covers a wide field and 
must be classed under several different 
heads, and as the short crop of 1894 
has breught to the thinking farmers of 
Towa and adjoining States many complex 
problems,—what is the best to feed, and 
what is the cheapest feed ?—I deem the 
subject is not a new one to the 
farmers, and what little I bring out in 
these statements will not be entirely new 
to the ever-watchful eyes and minds of 
the farmers. 

I believe Greene County has some of 
the best, as well as the most prosperous, 
farmers of Iowa, also as wise and level- 
headed men as can be found in any 
agricultural country in the world. 
What is the cheapest food for stock at 
the present time? For fattening pur- 
poses I do not think there is any one 
article of food that will compare with 
corn at present price. It pays the 
farmer best to sell the finished product, 
and the cheapest food for cattle or hogs, 
when they are ready for the feed-yards, 
is corn. For producing flesh I do not 
think any one article of food will equal 
corn for the Iowa farmer. Horses must 
be in good flesh to sell to the Eastern 
buyer, and I think corn is the cheapest 
food to fit them for sale. I would say 
that all the world stands amazed at the 
great results of corn as a flesh producer 
in the way of pork and beef. Iowa 
is first on hogs and second on fat beeves, 
and Greene County a little above the 
average of the other Counties in number 
of fat cattle and hogs. 

What is the cheapest and best com- 
binations of food for fattening purposes 
at the present time? For horses, corn 
and oats, two feeds of corn and one of 
oats. For cattle, corn and oil-meal at 
the ratio of 28 pounds of corn to 5 
pounds oil-meal. Oil-meal cannot be 
fed with safety at a greater ratio than 
eight pounds meal to 28 pounds of corn 
For hogs, corn, wheat, and oil-meal ; 
corn soaked or ground and moistened ; 
wheat crushed or ground and moistened; 
oil-meal mixed with wheat or corn, corn 
and wheat to be fed half and half; oil- 
meal at the ratio of 10 pounds to 100 
pounds of corn and wheat. In con- 
clusion, on combinations of feed, we must 
take into consideration the facilities for 
getting each of the articles mentioned, 
also transportation of same, and this 
statement is made on prices ranging 
thus: Corn 45 cents per bushel, wheat 
60 cents per bushel and oil-meal $25 
per ton. 3 


Stable Talk. 


The Russian War Office has decided 
to use henceforth exclusively gray horses 
for artillery purposes, the reason given 
for the innovation being that animals of 
this color have been found by experience 
to be stronger and more enduring than 
the brown ones now used. 








The Geo. Ertel Co. Victorious. 
The long-standing litigation betweeh 


the Geo. Ertq] Co., of Quincy, IIL, and 
Geo. H. Stahl, over an alleged infringe- 


ment upon a patent for improvement in 
regulating mechanism for Soni etc., 
has been decided by the United States 
Circuit Court -for the Southern District 





should be applied before the calf is 10 


days old, 


fh Illinois in fayor of the George Ertel 


“SHEEP AND WOOk. 


The Great Rambouillet Sheep Farm. 
It is not now the intention tospeak of 
the original Merino sheep farm at Ram- 








in 1786, was begun a most scientific 
series of riments that resulted in the 
improved Merino sheep as they never 
had been, and that were worthy of so 
royal a cognomen. 

But, in the sense of popularity, the 
great Rambouillet sheep farm at Ran- 
zin, the sountry place of Baron F. Von 
Homever, of Pomerania, Prussia, is to- 
day the greatest sheep-breeding farm in 
the world. 

Beren F. Von Homeyer, an honored 
member of the German Reistach, or 
House of Lords, is more prominently 
.before the world as a breeder of French 
mutton Merino sheep—the Rambouillet 
—than any other breeder to-day. His 
sheep are leading the prices now paid 
for rams, and are selling in Australia,’ 
South America, South Africa, and in the 
United States for mutton improvement 
of flocks. 

While Baron Von Homeyer is a pub- 
lic man, occupying a high official station 
in his country, a leading politician, he 
is a plain, practical farmer, and a lover, 
of rural affairs, He takes a deep inter- 
est in everything pertaining to the wel- 
fare and perpetuity of agriculture in his 
country, and in the countries of the 
world. There is not a breed of sheep 
that is attracting the universal attention 
of sheep farmers and pastoral sheep 
raisers that can compare with the Ram- 
bouillet for mutton and wool under all 
climates and conditions of soil and man- 
agement. 

Up to about the year 1862, Baron F. 
Von Homeyer had been a breeder of 
Nigretta Merinos, a type bred for density 
of fleece, with wool as primary and mut- 
ton as secondary considerations. 

It was apparent to all far-seeing 
minds, and to none more than this en- 
terprising nobleman, that a change had 
to be made in flocks, since wool growing 
per se could not be made profitable. 
Fortunately, too, the mutton product 
was growing in demand in his country, 
and offered an incentive to mutton 
breeds of sheep that had not existed be- 
fore in Germany. 

Baron F. Von Homeyer having a 
strong preference for Merino sheep, and 
well knowing the especial fitness of his 
soil and pasturage for that type of sheep, 
instead of going to England and select- 
ing a new breed of sheep, turned his 
face to France and studied the flocks at 
the Government sheep breeding farm, 
Rambouillet. There he found what he 
bc‘ieved suited both the soil ‘at Ranzin, 
his own tastes, and the mutton markets 
of his country. It was at that time 
that he selected 130 sheep as the basis 
of his present flock. 

It was, as thousands of other wool 
growers know, no small thing to turn 
from a wool grower proper to.a success- 
ful. mutton producer. But the keen 
foresight and the intelligent effort’ of 
Baron Von Homeyer at once placed 
the flock of Ranzin alongsidé of, and in 
some respects superior to, the royal flock 
at Rambouillet. His present flock 
numbers about 500 ewes, besides a large 
stock of rams. He is not satisfied to 
raise rams for his home trade alone, 
though it is said his home trade is‘by 
odds the largest ; he proposes to have the 
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VON 


HOMEYER, POMERANIA, 
PRUSSIA. 


world for a market. He makes regular 
Good Hope, Australia, and the United 
States. His prices last year ran from 
$200 to $1,000, in a few instances reach- 
ing even higher figures. 

It will be remembered that Wm. G. 
Markham, of Avon, .N. Y., managed 
an exhibit of Baron F. Von Homeyer 
at the Golumbian World's -4Xposition. 
These Rambouillet sheep were one of the 
greatest wonders of the sheep show at 
Chicago. It is true that the Rambouillet 
sheep have not given uniform sucg¢ss 
in this country. It is a large sheep, 
a highly-bred sheep, and requires appro- 
priate treatment. Mr. H.G. McDowell, 
in speaking of these sheep, says: “They 
sre able to meet all demand upon them 
in the civilized globe, if kept under a 
feeding system of plenty of nutritious 
feed at all times. Aside from that they 
soon become a rack of bones, or if from 
any other cause, they weaken.” 

The writer believes them more hardy 
than the English mutton breeds, but 
should receive the same treatment if the 
highest success is attained. While they 
are pure bred and came directly from 
pure Spanish Merino stock, they must 
not be expected to preserve their mutton 
qualities under the ordinary treatment 
usually given to American Merino 
sheep. They readily acclimate, but do 
not, apy more than the Leicester or 
Lincoln, continue the same type, if the 
conditions of life are severe. It is prob- 
able that the greatest benefit these sheep 
will be to the flocks of this country will 
be in crossing with the smaller types of 
Merino sheep, by which hardiness and 
purity of blood are retained and ete? 
mutton qualities secured.—R. M. BEL. 


‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ are of great 
service in subduing Horseness and Coughs. 








Sold only in boxes, Avoid imitations, ©: 


bouillet, a few miles out of Paris, where, } 


shipments to Buenos Ayres, Cape of 


Sheep in the Florida Woods. 


The accompanying. cut of a flock of 
Florida piney woods sheep will prove a 
matter of curiosityiand interest to the 
readers of THe AimmricaAN FARMER. 
This cut was made from a ph ph 
|of some mutton sheep, wethers, doubt- 
less, as several of them have horns, near 
Lawtey, Fla. we 

No one could be mistaken as to the 
origin of these sheep, for the Merino is 
written all over them—the horn, the 
bulldog nose, the covering on the heads 
and some of their legs, and even their 
general appearance, But a closer in- 
spection, if it were possible, would con- 
firm the suspicion already made, for the 
wool is entirely Merino in type, without 
glare, without hip locks or coarseness in 
any part. The wool is a Tittle longer 
than pure Merino wool grown in the 
North. It is white, softer than our Me- 
rino wool, but not so well crimped. it 
is-in especial favor with manufacturers, 
and is known as Lake wools when 
spoken of by those who are acquainted 
with its friendly qualities. 

In speaking of these sheep the writer 
protests against calling all the sheep of 
the South Atlantic and Gulf States 
“ piney woods” sheep, because the sheep 
of Virginia, North and South Carolina 
are in no sense, save hardiness, com- 
parable with the sheep of Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Lou- 


| A“FLOCK OF FLORIDA 
In the Sthtes we wish to speak 
of, there were in 1892;‘according to the 
figures of the Départment of Agricul- 
ture, 1,111,403 sheep} in 1894, accord- 
ing to the same atithority, 1,468,014, or 


isiana. 


in round numbers 1,500,000. The 
fleeces of these sheep run front 3 to 44 
pounds, and when‘ ir usual order sell in 
the dirt for about’ the same price as the 
Ohio brook-washed: There are very 
few burrs in this regjon, save in Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, and there only 
along the valley vf the Mississippi 
River. The fleeces of sheep that run 
in the “burnt-pine woods” are colored, 
but otherwise the fleeces are very clean 
and light, against which the wool-buyers 
find no cause for dockage. 

The variation of a pound and a half 
in heft of fleeces (it rarely comes under 
this range and often goes over) is due to 
the season and the supply of feed. 
While these sheep are of one blood there 
are sections where, frora better pasturage, 
the sheep areof higher grade; for in- 
stance, in the vicinity of Gainesville, Fla. 
Some sheep were seen that indicated 
very decided improvement on the aver- 
age flocks nret with in the piney woods. 
There was no reason for suspecting 
better breeding nor better management, 
but, as we knew, the pasturage would 
account for the improvement.» : 

It will be observed in the figures 
above showing the numbers of these 
sheep that there was not the fearful 
shrinkage between 1892 and 1894 as 
compared with other sections of the 
United States. This continuity of the 
sheep industry of this region is readily 
accounted for by the favorable natural 
conditions by which the cost of raising 
wool is almost nothing. 

The history and sort of management 


the most curious chapters of sheep rais- 
ing here or anywhere else. The reader 
will notice the omission of the words 
sheep husbandry in this connection. It 
was done intentionally, for the reason 
that it were aterm entirely irreleyant to 
the subject now, in the past, and only 
possible and necessary where agriculture 
is improved and the country more densely 
populated. As it is, the situation is most 
unique, but full of promise where num- 
bers are increased ahd flocks extended 
throughout the areas to which reference 
is made above. 

The indications already exist that in 
the near future there will be increased 
attention to flock culture in the Gulf 
States especially. It is hoped that 
Northern and Western men who are in- 
vesting their capital in flocks will study, 
before condemning, the seemingly rude 
practices of sheepmen, natives, as it is 
usual to call them, before introducing 
innovatiens of any manner or kind.— 


R. M. BExzt. 


The Lincoln Sheep Outlook. 

H. A. Daniels, Seeretary of the 
Association, writes: This year has 
demonstrated that people are beginning 
to appreciate the intrinsic merit of the 
Lincoln. Such sales as the following 
have been reported to me: One bunch 
to Montana, $1,125 worth 50 rams to 
Idaho, and 300 sold by another party 
this Fall. 
enough to supply the demand for 1895, 
as most of our members are sold out now 
or nearly so. When the western ranch- 
men see what difference a cross of the 
Lincoln makes on the common sheep 
they will demand them in large 
numbers, 














under which these sheep exist, is one of 


There will not be one-half 


Pro‘ection vs. Pree Trade for Wool. 
‘There are those who ignore the idea 
that National legislation can make a 
price for wool, or,in other words, make 
sheep-raising” protitable to the farmers of 
the United States. It is believed that 
there are fewer such persons now than 
there were one year ago; still, there are 
some such who would continue to be free- 
traders if they died for being, born so 
badly. Whether the McKinley law 
made better prices or no we will not 
pretend to discuss, but that the Gorman- 
Wilson law made wool lower no intelli- 
gent American will pretend to gainsay. 
ixperience, a bitter one too, has knocked 
the free-trade foolishness out of every 
practical, thinking wool-grower in the 
United States. With us there is a 
suspicion that Australasia would rather 
pay for the use of the United States mar- 
kets than meet the low prices that now 
prevail in this country—ail due to the 
present schedules of the tariff of 1894. 


- a 
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Texas Sheepmen to Help Themselves. 

Dr. J. B. Taylor, Vice-President of 
the Texas Wool Growers’ Association, 
believes if the~“fexas sheep-raiser had a 
well enforced scab law, and was protected 
against wild animals, he could manage 
to run sheep while this free-trade 
nonsense is permitted to hamper the 
business, He believes the General 
Government ought to help the States to 








PINEY WOODS SHEEP. 

rid the country of wild beasts that 
destroy sheep, calves, and colts in a 
Wholesale manuer. The Dr. says: “The 
sheep industry is of such magnitude 
that it is worth a final effort on behalf 
of our people to preserve it.” 

In Texas, the State has the rent- 
ing of large acres of pasturage to stock- 
men, and an effort will be made with 
the Legislature to reduce the price so 
that sheep men ean affordto take them 
for their flocks. This is so important 
that many of these leases will be can- 
celed if the prices are not reduced. It 
is plain that Texas flock men are look- 
ing out to help themselvs in every | 
possible manuer before giving up the 
ship. 





Premiums for Oxford Downs. 

The American Oxford Down Sheep 
Record Association will offer $100 in 
special prizes for Oxford Downs at each 
State and Provincial Fair in 1895, in 
the United States dnd Canada, the 
money to be divided as follows: Best 
pen of four lambs of each sex—first 
prize, $25; second, $15; third, $10. 
Best yearling ram—first prize, $15; sec- 
ond, $10. Best pair yearling ewes— 
first prize, $15; second, $10. 

All stock competing for these prizes 
to be bred and owned by the exhibitor 
in the State or Province. 

To be registered in the American Ox- 
ford Down Record, with A. O. D. R. A. 
ear tags inserted in the ears, and certifi- 
cates of registry under seal of the Asso- 
ciation, presented at time of exhibition.— 
W. A. SHAror, Secretary, Middletown, 
O. 





Icelandic Sheep Notes. 

A writer in an exchange on wool 
growing in Iceland says: “ During the 
warmer season the sheep are turned at 
large, and are cared for alone by dogs. 
The sagacity and fidelity of these dogs is 
extraordinary, one being able to leok 
after many sheep, and seldom does he 
lose sight of one for any great length of 
time. When the wool is picked from 
the backs it is combed, and with brush 
and soap scoured by hand. About the 
only foreign substance found in thé wool 
of Icelandic sheep is the natural yolk, 
otherwise it is quite free and clean. 
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After scouring and dying, the wool is 
spread in the suntodry. The yarns are 
spun on a hand spindle, and the weaving 
done on hand looms, The Icelanders 
think a great deal of sheep; in fact, they 
hold them little. short of sacred, and 
when asked why the fleeces were not 
shorn, the genial madam in charge of 
the exhibit before mentioned, and her- 
self a lifelong resident of Iceland, was 
horrified. The wool of Icelandic sheep 
is very coarse.” 





' What Does the Best Sheep Mean? 


It means a sheep that can hold its 
own on the land, can answer the pur- 
pose of its owner, can fill the demands 
of the markets just as well and a little 
better than anyother. The truth is that 
a sheep that fails to do all this is not a 
profitable sheep and has to give place to 
such as can. 

It is not enough that a sheep shall 
maintain its type and character in a 
given habitat, in other words be suited 
to the soil (though this is of high import- 
ance); it must combine quick growth, 
be easily fattened for the market, must 
lose as little as possible in dressing, must 
give the largest percentage of good cuts 
to size of carcass. The vreed must be 
prolific, be good wool producers, con- 
stitutsonally strong and big feeders. 
Two breeds may be equally meritwrious, 
aud the quality of fecundity in one will] 
drive the other out of the countrg. The 
item of a few cents a pound, er a pound 
more in the fleece, will be sufficient, all 
other things being equal, to make one 
breed morg popular than another. 
When we say popular, we mean so use- 
ful, so profitable in cold cash that the 
one is wanted, can stay, and the other is 
not wanted. Such has been the battle 
of the breeds in Great Britain, on the 
Continent, and will be in this country 
in the near future. 


The South as a Dairy Country. 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN 
or THF NATIONAL Darry ConcRress: 
No part of the United States presents 
amore inviting field for dairying than 
the South, especially Virginia. She is 
located in a latitude seldom visited by 
extreme cold in Winter or oppressive 
heat in Summer, and when visited by 
cold or heat it is never to that degree 
our Northern and Western farmers ex- 
perience. 

The sdil of Virginia is naturally 
adapted to clover, timothy, and all of 
the cultivated grasses, but man in his 
efforts to make money has neglected in 
many sections to study nature and 
follow a rotation of the crops and grass- 
es. Virginia is so geographically locat- 
ed that by rail or water she can quickly 
reach the larger cities of the North in a 
few hours from a large portion of her 
territory. 

I have visited the greater portion of 
the United States, and no section of our 
great country can boast of so many 
large streams with innumerable small 
springs. In fact, in the greater portion 
of Virginia, so well is she watered and 
timbered, that in nearly every field in 
most of the State spring branches can 
be found. Our climate is such that 
three crops can be raised on an acre in 
one year. I make this statement to our 
Northern and Western dairymen know- 
ing that they will question such a state- 
ment, but I stand ready to prove it. 
Twelve years ago I commenced dairying 
with two cows, thinking it best to feel 
my way cautiously. Though born a 
farmer, the war and other business pur- 
suits have taken much of my early man- 
hood time up to within 12 years. My 
farm, Chatsworth, is well located, in sight 
of Richmond City, three miles off, 
and comprises 575 acres; only about 
400 acres in cultivation. First, I made 
butter, selling to our rich citizens at 40 
cents per pound; from time to time in- 
creasing my herd until I found it diffi- 
cult at all times te hire a reliable butter 
maker to make uniform butter to 
command the highest prices. Being so 
near our city, 1 turned my attention 
first to the retailing of milk, but my de- 
sire to increase my number of milch 
cows to 300 gave me so much milk that 
I found the time consumed in looking 
after a retail milk business interfered 
with my other duties, so I contracted to 
sell milk at wholesale, getting 18 cents 
per gallon for six months for 360 
gallons of milk per day; 15 cents per 
gallon for my surplus for six months, 
aud 12 cents per gallon for six months, 
not to exceed 500 gallons per day. 

Now, as to how three crops are raised 
on an acre in 12 months: April I cut 
either rye or German clover; the land is 
now rich from top-dressing © through 
Winter. A three-horse plow is used to 
break up the land to the depth of 12 
inches, and the disc harrows are im- 
mediately used to prepare the land as 
fine asa garden. Corn is then planted 
and worked level with a riding disc cul- 
tivator. The corn is removed in July 
for soiling and August and September 
for silo, The land being level can 
easily be cultivated for rye or German 
clover. I then sow, while the land is 
freshly prepared, turnips, about three- 
quarters of a pound of seed per acre 
broadcast, with rye or German clover, 
and apply the roller. In our climate 
we get large crops of turnips seeded from 
July to 15th of September, thus getting 
three crops from one acre in 12 months. 
I find soiling more profitable than graz- 
ing; first, cattle by walking over the 
fields in wet weather do much damage, 
to say nothing of the general waste of 
manure. I am now carrying nearly 
500 head of cows, heifers, calves,~vork- 





mules, brood mares and colts, on 400 | 


acres of cultivated land; but only by 
soiling can this be done. Labor is 
cheap in the Sunny South, and our 
people will welcome our Northern and 
Western friends to come and make their 
homes in Old Virginia, regardless of 
politics or religion, where the farmer 
can do out-door work practically 12 
months in the year without being frozen 
in Winter or burnt up in Summer.—R. 
B, Caarrin, Richmond, Va. 
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HU ND would OF THOUSA 
DREDS - NOS OF DOLLARS 
5 been it yg FT comeiete in nePee, “ 


most perishable (in thin sheets) meta! eal, 
the almost indestructible (even when very thin) metals. > 
and aluminum. If there were not great merit in galva,. 
mo one would pay 44 more for galvanized barbed wire o; «| 
iron than ungalvanized costs. If we were making paint 


Saw $15 


That isa rice for an 8-foot inted windmill 

WE iru FOR THE AGES. WE WOLLD KOT sPrr 
YOU & POOR, PAINTED WHEEL, NOR ONE Many op 
METAL GALVANIZED BEFORE BEING PUT TOGETIy » iv 
¥OU WOULD PAY US DOUBLE PRICE FORIT. \. 
the best we know, and knowing that painted thin «) . 
practically worthless, we have nothing to do with then 
enormous cost of preparing to do galvanizing, ani of ' 
well on a large seale, deters others. SOUE BtY GALVANizEH 
SHEETS PUNCH AND SHEAR AND MAKE THE™ | 0 
AFTERWARD. WHEELS OR VANES BADE OF GALVASi7) 5 
£HEETS RUST OUT FIRST AROUND THE RIVETS, Jy) \ 74 
AND EDGES, AND ARE, THEREFORE, NOT 80 G0) 45 
PAINTED ONES. How any concern can get our prices /.» 
painted windmills and painted towers, or those mail. 
galvanized material, cut, sheared and “punched «fter : 
vanizing is done, can only be explained by the fact that 
who — them ave ignorant the value of galvan: 
Dow galvanize everything after it is completes, even boi i 
nuts. We galvanize with the most improved processes and in 
the most perfect known and attainable manner. 6 

The process: When @ section of an Aermotoy Wheel ; n 
riveted up, completed and cleaned of rust and impuritics 5 
immersed in melted zine and aluminum ani oft 
there until it becomes @s hot as that meta! «4 
until every crack, cranny, crevice 
and opening of every sort 
closed up and satu- 
molten metal, and 


B28 ies 
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section be 
together as one 
thing that is string ¢ 


Pieces composing the 
soldered and ‘aelded 
then you have some- 
during and reliable. It is 
doers cannot afford to do it. %F 
aluminum melted fromoge 
ilvery wahite coating whide 
every portion of the Aermo- 
ts cine and aluminum when 


4 
JSilis every pore and coverg 
tor Wheel, Vane and Tov or 
we pote put on, bur afte, 
@ chemical combina’, » 
melted and is ; 


atime, forms, with thesteel, 
alloy, whith canuot be 


inclestructible. In our pre- vious ad. we tah: ? 

prices of wind- mills, towers, etc., and as 

illustration of what we could do in the ft 
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REDESIGNING AN OBD ARTICLE AND PUTT: 

IT IN INFINITELY SU. PERIOR SHAPE AT a 
RIDICTLOVSLY SMALL ( PRICE, ANNOUNCED 
THE OFFER OF AN ALL-STEEL VERY SUPERIOR FEED 
CUTTER, WORTH $40 AS PRICES GO, AT 810, IN O18 
SEXT AD. WE SHALL OFFER YOU SOMETHING Or STILL 


GREATER INTEREST. Agrmotor Cos, Cbicage, 
When writing mention this paper. 








OF INTEREST TO THE FARMER. 


One of the greatest eauses of the depress 
agricultural pursuits is the high prices 
farmers are made to pay for their fertilizers, ) 
the fertilizer houses are obliged not only to « 
traveling men on expensive salaries, wit! 
traveling expenses These traveling mon 
direct to the farmer, but only to the co r 
who is obliged to get his profit out of 
(@ mighty large one at that.) On acco 
obliged to sell the man of good cred!t 
price ashe sells the man of limited »; 
doubtful eredit, because if he n 


in price to the responsible man | tlie ‘ i \ 
find it out and they would not ) 
for that resson he must get large | r 
losses. Ido away with the risk of . / 
well as traveling expenses, and for t . J * 
ble to give prices to the farmer that} c 
gotten Lefore. If you have not the m ir 
commission merchant, if he cares for \ 
will buy my goods for you. Ten percent, Peru 
Guano, six per cent. Peruvian Guano, and | , 

Peruvian Guano. 

All my Special Fertilizers, for different Crops, are 
mace from Peruvian Guano, Bone, Auimal Matter 
and Best Potash as the base. ; 

For prices and the list of my Brands, ete., address 

WM. A. PLEASANTS, , 

506 E. Lombard St,, Baltimore, ‘id. 

When writing mention this paper. 
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\Send for a description of THIS 
FAMOUS BREED, twoofwhiu 
}weighed 2806 Ibs. First anpii- 
“cant from each locality can have 
“a pair on time and an ave: 


_ The L. B. SILVER CO., 


CLEVELAND, QO. 
g Ento. u 


When writing mention this paper. 
e » U.S. Headquarters 


for Spray Pamp and Imgecticides. Catalogue. Spray 
Calendar, and full Treatise on Spraying, FRE... 
SPRAYING OUTFIT 


$1 7 EXPRESS Paibd, FOR $5.50 
P. C. LEWIS MFC. CO., Box iss Catskill, N.Y- 


When writing mention this paper. 





CDRAY PUR 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Joney Re- 
funded. Eudorsed by Lea 
mologists, 60,000in use. W 
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THE EVERGREEN BLACKBER 
9) Gitiis 

This berry is thus named, because it retains n 
foliage throughout the year. It is adapt y 
Climate,is an abundant bearer, the berr 
large, and the vines attain a wonderful grow . 
ing from 20 to 30 feetin one year. These \ are 
worthy of atrial. Single roots 25 cents: per 


dozen $2.50: per 100 $10. Full instructions of 
how to trellis and cultivate. Address, WALTES 
FULLER, Box 72, Snoqualmie, Wash, 


When writing mention this paper, 
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e iuns 5 
keeps perfect time 
& furnishe t 
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e . close 
Inventor’s Oo.) ew York City, P. 0 
When writing mention this paper. 


CONSUMPTION 


To tux Eprror—Please inform your r 
ers that I have a positive remedy for t 
above named disease. By its timely ue 
thousands of hopeless cases have been }«'- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to: 
two bottles of my remedy free to any f ) 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office adi! 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New } 


When writing mention this paper. 


T EE 
HIMALYA from the wonderful Africaa 
Kola Plant, Congo iver, 
West Africa, is NATUBE’S SURE CURE tor 
Asthma. Endorsed by European pliys 
as a positive Constitutional Cure, 7.000 cu i 
90 days. It Never Fails. Cures Guara 
No Pay Until Cured. Large Trial Ca 
FREE, by mail, prepaid, to any sufferer. Ad's 
KOLA IMPORTING 00,, 1162 Broadway, New York 


When writing mention this paper. 





POSITIVE GUARANTEE (~~) ” 
Ferrite eiticenlcpriscsitnoteatistactory m0" 


to wash as cleanascan be done on the %, 00 i 
funded. Agents Wanted. Forexclusive te 
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washboard and with much more ease 
and prices write PORTLAND MFG. CO., Box10,Vortland, Miche 


When writing mention this paper. 





iw SHoae SET ; 
A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


In the past week I have made$!25and ati 
to my household duties. I think I will do ber’) 
next week. It seems the more Dish Wash 
sell, the more demand I have forthem. ! 
any lady or gentleman, anywhere, can P's 
money in this business. It is something \\ 
family wants, and when they can be } 
cheap, they buy them, and the person 
enterprise enough to take an agency is! D 
make money~ I wish any of your react 
wish to make from $5 to $12 a day, © 
this business and report their suck 
can get full particulars by addressing toe ¢ 
City Dish Washer Co., E. E. Pittsburs, ! J 
a chance is rare—at least I have never 
MARTHA } 
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A SPECIALT 


tiary BLOOD POISON pct 
cured in t035 days. Youcan beth | 
ome forsame price under seme st, 
ty. Ifyouprefertocomehere we’ 
tract to pay railroad fareand hore moar 
nocharge, if we fail to cure. Ifyou have tase" og 
cury, iodide potash, and still have # 
ains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore st 
imples, Copper 
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one. 
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Colored Spots, ¥! et iting 
any part of the body, Mair or EyebrowW® os 
out, it is this Secondary BLOOD POUT 






we guarantee to cure. We solicitthe M59 og 
nate cases and challenge the wort’ ” 4 
case we cannotcure. This disease b anys 
ba filed the skill of the most eminent) + 4, 
cians. $500,000 capital behind our Un, 


ignaranty. Absolute ofa sent soaic’ | 
application. Address cook REMEDY 00x 
$07 Masonic Temple, CHICAGU, 
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SportingDogs. Send stamp for — ie, 
T50 cneravings. N. P. BOYER & Cv., Coatesy® 
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POULTRY AT BALTIMORE. 





A Fine Display of Feathered Beauty 
at the Monumental City. 

HE FIRST AN- 
nual show of the 
Maryland Poultry 
and Pigeon Associ- 
ation was held-in 
the Academy of 
Music, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 28 to 
March 5. Con- 
sidering the late- 
ness of the season 
and the short time 
|| it was gotten up, the event may 
| ted a decided success, 

re entries were about 1,500, and 
y superior quality. It 
cult task to find a better 
( of birds than was shown here. 
Many of the entries were first premium 
birds of the great New York and Hagers- 
town shows. Exhibitors were present 





f} Maryland, New York, Pennsyl- 
yaniat, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Washington, D. C. 

| necial exhibit of Mrs. Robert 
Garrett was one of the chief attractions 
of the show. Her exhibit occupied the 
entire stage. ‘The coops were artistically 


al |in a semi-circle on the stage, 
and beautitully ornamented with a pro- 
fusion of palms, ferns and petted plants. 
1 s were built after her own 
special design, of fancy galvanized wire 
netting for the front and two ends, and 
p ly painted background, to 
contrast with the plumage of the birds. 
I! ibit was a pen each of Houdans, 
Licht Brahmas, Silver-Spangled Ham- 


burgs, Partridge Cochins, and Silver- 
Gray Dorkings. The pens of Partridge 
Cochins and Silver-Spangled Hamburgs 


were birds of merit, and had they been 
in competition would no doubt have won 
the laurels. 

Mr. Edward §. Schmid, of this city, 
had quite a variety of specimens in his 


exhibit; in fact, it was a small-sized 
show in itself. Among his entries were 
pouitry, pigeons, parrots, pea-fowls, lop- 
eared rabbits, and guineas. 

lhe Naval Academy exhibited “ Cote 
No. 1, United States Messenger-Pigeon 


ya 


This dove-cote, or pigeon- 
h was used on the old ship Censtel- 
pigeons were first used as 
I bearers by the Government. 
Libcrating-baskets, and a frame con- 

uy the original messages sent from 
elation, completed the exhibit. 
ulges of the show were Messrs. 


dal wnen 


J. | venstedt, Editor of the Amer- 
i ivr, Johnstown, N. Y., and 
J. (. Long, Astoria, N. Y. 


We will net go into a detailed report 
of the numerous varieties, but will con- 
ti elves to brief comment on the 
| most popular breeds. 


R\RRED PLYMOUTH ROCK COCKEREL. 
bred by O. C. Zell, Catonsville, Md. 


i © Asiitie class was well represented. 
ks { the birds was above the 
wil ‘pecially so was this the case 
Fix ever-popular Light Brahma. 
to fn, cauty it would be difficult 


Licks 1... ter representative than the 
R iia. Its large size and beau- 
‘sted plumage makes it a 

ull shows. The specimens 

Tl Me ssrs. Ford, Corson, and 

© exceptionally fine. 

pr mium cockerel was al- 
| bird in size and symmetry ; 
g, flowing hackle, splendid 


The { 
Most a) 
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he was weal. ‘color, ‘The point in which 

Oth ; “ak was in comb. There were 

Variet; ‘cclent specimens of this popular 
CLV Whieh ‘ 5 

dejicy,  " lo8t premiums for slight 
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Brahma in every particular. She was 
large in size, excellent in color, with a 
good head and hackle. 

Dark Brahmas were scarce. The next 
largest variety of the Asiatic was the 
Cochins. The winning cock, shown in 
cut, was of grand size and shape, with a 
rich, even-colored plumage. 

The Partridge Cochin hen exhibited 
by Mr. Allen was a grand specimeif of 
her variety ; she is rated by good authori- 
ties.as the most typically-shaped bird fn 
America. She was a mass of feathers 
from the tip of her comb to the bottom 
of her feet. Her cushion was grand. 

In the American class the Barred 
Plymouth Rocks were the most numer- 
ous, These birds are known from ocean 
to ocean, and at the shows they are 
as well represented as any other vari- 
ety of fowls. They are termed the 
farmer’s fowl, but we are confident they 
are bred by the fancier with as much 
enthusiasm for fancy qualities too. Their 
plumage is peculiar, and familiar to us 
all. The even, parallel bars of black and 
white producing a rich bluish tinge, pro- 
duces an effect pleasing to theeye. The 
first prize cockerel was bred and owned 
by Mr. O. C. Zell, of Catonsville, Md. 
The illustration shown of this bird is 
from life, and portrays his excellent 
qualities without modifications. In size 
he is large and well developed, plumage 
excellent, the barrings being distinct and 
regular; head above the average, and a 
comb that is about perfect. He was 
undoubtedly an easy winner in his class, 
and a bird that is hard to beat. He won 
the special premium of $5 in gold as the 
best cockerel in the American class. 
Mr. Zell won first on cockerel, first on 
pullet, second on hen, and first on hen 
in Barred Plymouth Rocks. é 

Golden Laced Wyandottes were well 
represented by the veteran and expert 
breeder, Frank Randall, of Johnstown, 
N. Y. Mr. Randall staitds in the front 
line of Golden Wyandotte breeders, and 
his birds are known throughout the 
civilized world. 

Of all the difficult kinds to breed, 
none perhaps claim more care and at- 
tention than the Golden Wyandotte, and 
Mr. Randall should feel congratulated 
at the success he has attained. 

Mr. E. E. Hudson was a good second 
in Golden Wyandottes. 

In Silver Wyandottes Mr. 8S. M. 
Kefauver had some splendid specimens, 
and won first on cock, first on hen, and 
second on pullet. 

The Leghorn class was well repre- 
sented by the Whites and Browns. The 
first premium cockerel was a fine bird. 











He had a good comb and ear-lobes, 
splendid tail, and dainty carriage. 

In the Browns it was “ nip-and-tuck ” 
between Dr. H. W, Dorsey and E. E. 
Hudson. The specimens of both gentle- 
men were extra fine, and showed great 
care in breeding. Dr. Dorsey won first 
on pen, and Mr. Hudson won first on 
cockerel. 

The Polish class was one of the 
strongest of the exhibit, competition keen 
and honors high. The Polish class in- 
cluded the Golden, White Crested 
Black, White Crested White, Buff 
Laced, Bearded Golden, Bearded Silver 
and Bearded White Polish. 

Col. R. J. Hamilton, of Springfield, 
Mass., was the largest exhibiter in this 
class, having over 43 birds 
in the coops. The Colonel 
is the universally-considered 
authority on this exquisite 
breed of fowls, and he is 
ever in the front of the 
breeders of the crested 
family. The first prize- 
winning cockerel, “Hagers- 
town Boy,” has a rich, 
glossy plumage that defies 
description, reminding one 
of the most highly and 
carefully polished surfaces 
that have been varnished, 
rubbed down and varnished 
over again. The crest is 
almost ideal in size and 
shape, being large, delicate 
and perfectly formed, and 
as spotless and white as the 
new-fallen snow. “ Hagers- 
town Boy ” is a gem. 

The next best specimen 
was owned by Mr. H. A. 
Munson, of Washington, D. 
C. This was a close com- 
petitor in his class, and was 
one of the best birds shown. 

Miss Emily F. Bay had 
some remarkable specimens 
of the White Crested White 
Polish. » 


The Games and Game 
Bantams were worthy of 
comment, and formed quite a large class. 

The exhibit of ducks, geese, turkeys, 
guinea and pea-fowls was very large. 

The display of pigeons was of a very 
high order. There were over 400 
specimens shown. 
shown was the fantail. We give an 
illustration of the first premium Saddle- 
back Black cock. This bird is owned 
by Havemeyer Bros, of the Mountain 
Side Lofts, New Jersey, and is con- 
sidered to be the best specimen of the 
kind in this country ; his color’being a 
pure and spotless white and jet black, 
making a pretty and striking contrast. 
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If you did not sell those lazy, sleepy, 
heotieliag roosters when we advised 
you, do so now, and buy a sitting of eggs 
with the proceeds. You'll never regret it. 











SPRING TOPICS. 


Practical Suggestions How to Manage 
Poultry at this Season. 

BY FARMER'S DAUGHTER, UTICA, IND. 
This zero Winter has been hard on 
our chickens, especially those whose 
owners have not warm houses for 
them to live in. Mind, I do not say to 
roost in, for when the snow is on the 
ground weeks at a stretch, how they 
shall do during the day is a harder prob- 
lem to solve than “ what of the night?” 

These last few warm, sunshiny days 
the music of the singing hen, and the 


ae 








richer music of her cackle, remind us that 


the season of the sitting hen draweth 
nigh, and we must prepare for her. 

We all want our eggs to hatch, and 
we want them to hatch good, strong 
chicks that will.grow fast, and won’t 
die of gapes or any of the many ills of 
little chickenhood. 

To secure healthy chicks, hens ought 
to be strong and healthy and the cocks 
vigorous. If there be any sickly or in- 
ferior ones in your flock, they should be 
removed, __ 

A very important matter is to use 
cocks that are not related tothe hens... I 
make it a practice to buy about two: sit- 
tings of eggs each Spring, from which to 
raise my cocks for the next season. I 
never pay less than $1 a sitting, and if I 
get four good cockerels from the batch 
I am well repaid. Of course there are 
also some fine pullets. 

One year I failed to buy any eggs. 
In September I heard of some fine cock- 
erels and bought three at $1 each. They 
were beauties, and I was well pleased 
with my purchase, but the first cold 
snap one of them developed such a seri- 
ous case of roup that I thought best to 
stop his career at the block. 

One morning in January I found a 
second one dead under the roost, of appo- 
plexy, I suppose, and in less than two 
wecks the third and last one was dead. 

That Spring I was compelled to use 
cocks of my own raising. They were as 
good, in some respects better, than the 
bought ones, but there was scarcely a 
nest of eggs hatched during the season 
that did not contain one or more idiotic 
little chickens that insisted on standing 
on their backs and sticking their feet up. 

Another result of inbreeding is the 
rotting of eggs under the hen. An egg 
that is infertile will not rot. 

“To produce the odorous rotten egg 
the germ must start to grow, but not 
having strength to hold out, dies some- 
where along the journey several days 
before hatching time. 

A fault on many farms is having too 
many cocks. The eggs do not hatch so 
well as when there are just enough. One 
cock, if he is lusty, to 20 hens is usually 
about right, though many poulterers say 
one to each 10 or 12 hens, 

I have a word especially to the farm- 
ers’ daughters; being one myself I know 
you have a hard time to get the many 
little things a girl loves to have, and 
that are almost indispensable to her hap- 
piness. Your brother finds some way to 
earn a little money now and then to 
spend as he likes, but you have never a 
quarter that is yourvery own, Persuade 
father and mother to let you have what 
you can make out of the chickens above 
what eggs and chickens are wanted for 
family use, and follow my directions and 
see how happy it will make you—yes, 
and all other members of the family, to 
see what business you are developing. 
If there are two sisters to share the work 
and profit it will be all the more delight- 
ful. 

I find it very necessary to the peace 
and successful hatch of a sitting hen to 
be where the laying hens can’t walk 
over her, and crowd in beside her, and 
in the scuffle break some of the eggs. 
When they are broken be sure both hens 
will take a taste, and a bad habit is 
begun. When I find a sitting hen per- 
sistently eats her eggs, I put a mark of 
Cain upon her, and my hand henceforth 
is against her. When next she wants to 
sit she goes to the pot instead. 

If there is no room on the premises 
especially for the purpose, I should seize 
upon an empty crib, smoke-house, wood- 
house, or board-off a corner of the barn, 
or any other out-house that I could shut 





the laying hens out of, and there I would 





make ready for the sitters. First be sure 
there are no lice init, If it has never 
been used for poultty you are all right. 
If it has, clean up the floor thoroughly, 
and then whitewash the same, putting 
a pint of coaloil inte each bucket of the 
Give -thefidor a coating of air- 
slacked lime. Infact, you had better 
get a barrel or two of the lime, and put 
it under shelter, for: you will need-it-all 
the year. I usé about four barrels ina 
= They give it away at the Utica 
ime kilgs. If youcan’t get the white- 
wash on time for-the sitting-room you 
are preparing, buy a pound of brimstone, 
beat one-fourth of it to a powder, set a 
vessel of live coals in the room, sprinkle 
on the powder, and holding your breath 
get out of there. Leave the room closed 
tight for an hour. This will kill the jig- 
gers I know, for I have tried it; it will 
also destroy disease germs. Arrange 
your nests on the floor, or near it. Put 
partitions between the nests, otherwise a 


WHITE CRESTED BLACK POLISH COCKEREL, " HAGERSTOWN Boy,”? 
Owned by Col, R, J. Hamilton, Springfield, ae | 


hen seeing her néighbor’s eggs uncovered 
while she is fi gsvill leave her own 
and take the other nest, then when the 
neighbor comes back there may be a quar- 
rel or a deserted nest. 

If your sitting-room has an earth floor 
the hens will make their own dust bath, 
but if a wooden one, get a large box in the 
sunny spot of the window, half full of 
dry earth front under some shed or 
building, mixed, with ashes, not leached. 
A low box full.o{ corn, and a pan or 
crock for water completes your arrange- 
ments; only be sure the door will fasten. 


3 Cacklings. 

A mixture of bran, middlings, ground 
oats, and cornmeal is better than corn- 
meal alone, for the reason that the bran 
and middlings contain more protein and 
mineral matter than cornmeal and also 
better serve to provide material from 
which to produce eggs. Occasionally a 





‘ON TO WASHINGTON. 


Two Noted Fanciers Who will Locate 
Their Yards Near the Capital City. 
The last few years has witnessed a 

great revival in poultry raising in this 

vicinity, Scores of well-arranged and 
modern-looking hen palaces are to be 








ARTHUR L. GARDER. 


found in and around Washington, and 
through the State of Maryland. Birds 
of all classes are to be seen now where a 
few years agoa “chicken of pedigree 
never trod.” Thoroughbred stock is 
fast supplanting the mongrel, and it is 
no difficult task now to distinguish the 
“ make-up ” of the feathered tribes which 
dot our farms and yards. 

During the last year several soar 
men have purchased farms near here for 
poultry raising. The latest acquisition 
to our increasing ranks is Mr. Arthur 
L. Gardner, of Vermillion, N. Y. 

In 1887 Mr. Gardner began his career 
in poultry raising at the Como Poultry 
Yards, Vermillion, N. Y. Through his 
untiring efforts and fair dealing to all, he 
has gained an enviable reputation for 
his yards. He is a breeder of 23 varie- 
ties of fouls, and has never failed to win 
a fair proportion of the prizes at the 
shows where his birds competed. 

The severity of the weather has 

greatly interrupted his business at his 
New York home this Winter, and he 
has decided to move to the more genial 
clime of Maryland. 
« He has purchased a beautiful tract of 
land, admirably located for poultry 
raising, at Springfield, Prince George’s 
County, Md., where, after the present 
breeding season is over, he will establish 
the Como Poultry Yards ona larger 
and more complete scale than ever be- 
fore. 
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Springfield is pleasantly situated on 
the Baltimore & Potomac R. R. (the 
Pennsylvania Railroad system) 154 miles 
from Washington City and about equi-dis- 
tant between the villages of Glenn Dale 





proportion of linseed meal may be added, 


and Bowie (the junction of the Pope’s 





GOLDEN. WYANDOTTE COCKEREL, ‘‘ GOLD COIN.’? 
Owned by Frank Randall, Johnstown, N. Y. 


by way of variety, but cottonseed meal 
has not been found as.serviceable for 
poultry as for cattle. Nearly all kinds 
of ground food may be used, and the 
greater the variety the better; but no 
single ‘kind should be used exclusively. 

Cover the henhouse floor with fine 
straw or chaff, and make the hens scratch 
in it for their grain. This exercise will 
prevent an over-abuidance of fat, stimu- 
late egg laying, preyent egg eating and 
feather pulling. 





Heavy hogs belong to an older and 
poorer agricultusp. 





Let us quote part of an article written by 
Col. John Scott, of Iowa, to the Western Stock 
Journal. He is éfieof'our most progressive 
farmers, and after digging, measuring, and 
weighing a part of his ¢rop, found the White 
Fyench Artichokes to yield 900 bushels per 
acre, and says: 

‘**This is but a medium yield, according to 
reports that seem truthful, and I do nét doubt 
that as many as 1,500 or 2,000 bushels have 
been raised per acre.” In potatoes the nutri- 
tion is in form of starch, which must be trans- 
formed before digestion ; while the nutrition 
in the Artichoke is in the form of sugar in 
solution, and ready for use. If the hog is 
apy judge of what is good for him, his sense 
can be taken when these roots are offered to 
him ; he not only prefers the Artichokes to 
all other roots, but will scarcely touch corn 
when the supply of the latter is abundant. 





Consult advertisement of J. P. Vissering in 
another part of our columns, . 


| Greek Branch B. & P.), the latter place 


Maving a population of about 500. 

® Mr. Gardner is to be congratulated 
on securing his new home, and we wish 
him unbounded success in his undertak- 
ing ; and not less to be congratulated are 
the poultry raisers of Maryland and the 
District of Columbia on the acquisition 
to their number of a man of Mr. Gard- 
ner’s knowledge in breeding and rearing 
fine stock. 

We are also pleased to know that Dr. 
H. W. Dorsey, of New Market, Md., has 
concluded to move 
his yards to Hyatts- 
ville, Md. Hisnew 
, home is only seven 
\ miles from Wash- 


a 
a ington, and is one 
I» 








\\of the prettiest of 
m\ our suburban loca- 
tions, 

The name of Dr. 
Dorsey is known 
far and near as an 
DR. H. Ww. porsEy. eXpert breeder and 

fancier of Brown 
Leghorns, which he-breeds exclusively. 
The reputation of his birds in the show- 
room is phenomenal, and they have 
won in competition with the crack 
birds of the country. 

Local fanciers and breeders are to be 





congratutated on having the Doctor in 
their midst, and if the signs of the times 


are not misleading, we will see in the 
near future a complete circuit of poultry- 
men on guard around the National 
Capital Hammontonian iu character. 


* A Club of Crests. 
We are pleased to note the organiza- 
tion of the Polish Club of America. 
The club enters life under glowing cir- 
cumstances, both in quality and quantity 
of members. Its roll includes the most 
influential and practical breeders of this 
class of fowls. 
The objects of the club are: 
To encourage and perpetuate the 
breeding of one of the most beautiful 
and best varieties of poultry, “The 
Polish”; to collect and dissiminate such 
-information as will tend to promote im- 
provement in breeding and generally 
advance the interests of the club. 
To extend such financial or other 
assistance to our members as will aid in 
securing large and excellent exhibitions 
of this popular breed. 
To encourage by social gatherings or 
otherwise the cultivation of purely 
fraternal feelings among the entire 
poultry fraternity. 
To become better acquainted each 
with the other; to exchange our views 
with this object in view; to present to 
the A. P. A. our approval of the stand- 
ard to be applied to the breeding of 
Polish and Polish Bantams, 

To select known, competent judges 
for presentation to societies holding ex- 
hibitions. 

To practice, both by precept and ex- 
ample, strictly honorable dealings with 
all. We give it, we ask it. 

Any breeder of Polish or Polish 
Bantams, living in the United States or 
Canada, can become a member of this 
club upon a majority vote, by paying 
the membership fee of $1 and the 
yearly dues of $2. Applications for 
membership should be made to the 
Secretary, Mr. J. F. Tallinger, Rochester, 
N. Y. ; 

The officers for the present year are 
as follows: President, Col. R. J. 
Hamilton, Springfield, Mass; Vice 
President, F. B. Zimmer, Gloversville, 
N. Y.; Recording Secretary, C. E. 
Rockenstyre, Albany, N. Y.; Corre- 
spending Secretary, J. F. Tallinger, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Treasurer, B. F. 
Bryant, Johnson’s Ck., N. Y. 

The Executive Board is as follows: 

Wm. MeNeil, London, Ont.; C. W. 
Commins, Stafford Springs, Conn. ; 
George E. Taft, Unionville, Conn.; C. 
L. Francisco, Mechanicsville, N. Y.; T. 
J. Carpenter, Worcester, Mass.; F. P. 
Hurst, Waterloo, Iowa; C. McClave, 
New London, Ohio. 


Failure of a Tree to Fruit. 
Plants are much like animals in their 
natural functions, especially in those of 
reproduction. They have male and 
female organs as animals have, although 
it is quite common that these are in the 
same plant of which the flowers are the 
organs of reproduction. But as is the 
case with animals, that closely-related 
individuals will produce weak and im- 
perfect progeny if bred together, so it is 
with plants, and as in the operations of 
nature laws seem to be provided to 
avoid this result, and so secure the ex- 
| istence of races by the production only 
lof strong progeny by the failure of 
closely-related individuals to reproduce 
themselves, it is almost the universal ex- 
perience that a single plant will not pro- 
duce seed, or, if it does, it is so imper- 
fect that it will not grow. And thus it 
is that a single apple or pear or plum 
tree, or a vine, growing alone, and where 
it cannot receive the pollen of some 
other tree, fails to bear fruit. This is so 
common an experience that when large 
orchards of one single variety of fruit 
are planted, a sufficient number of a 
different variety or of several are mixed 
with the others. This fact is important 
when orchards, or even a few trees, are 
planted. Doubtless this is the reason 
why two trees of the same kind do not 
bear fruit, or only a few. 











The Handling of Corn Fodder. 

In 1893 I purchased a corn harvester, 
believing they were better than the corn 
knife. I cut 25 acres and put 12 hills 
square in a shock. We cut the 5th and 
6th row first. When we had cut 12 hills 
we stepped off .behind the machine and 
set our fodder together. One of us held 
it while the other tied the top with a 
twine string. After we had cut through 
to the end of the row, we cut around 
until the row of shocks was finished, 
and then cut another in like manner. 
Toward evening we would stop cutting 
and tie the shocks already cut with bind- 
ing twine ; 100 shocks we though was a 
day’s work. I built a platform 10 by 16 
on my truck-wagon to haul it in with. 
I then took the sulky-plow wheels and 
built a derrick on ¢hem with a lever to 
hoist the shocks on the wagon. We tied 
this derrick behind the wagon. We 
used the lever part of the time on one 
side of the wagon and then on the other. 
I find the derrick works better with the 
shocks 10 feet square than they do with 
those 12 feet square. 

I secured a husker and shredder, and 
by this means I husked@ my corn and 
stacked my fodder. The stock eat this 
shreded fodder up clean. The shredder 
was run by horse power. My neighbor 
used a thrashing machine with engine, 
and made better time, but had more 
help. I think the shredder is the best, 
as it leaves the corn on the ear instead 
of shelling it. 

With two years’ experience and re- 


10 Pkts. Choice Vegetable Seed¢ 
: sone FOR ONLY 15 CTS. 
x. ghee Lpkt. Cabbage, come Island Bedatics. 


1 pkt.Cucumber, New Ja bese Climbing, 
1 pkt Lettuce,New Hard Head very fine. 
1 pkt. Sweet Corn, New Floral Park. 


1 pkt. Turnip, Early Flat Dutch, 

1 pkt. Celestial Pepper. 

4p pkts. Choice Flower Seeds, all different, only 45 

22 bulbs Giadiolas, fine mixed, 4& ets. 3 bulbs Pf actathe 

Candicans; a grand summer bloomer, 4& ets. We will send 

the four collections for only GO cenis. Weé will it 

elude in each collection a check good for 20 cents with first order, 
t. ROSCOE FULLER & (0., Floral Park, N. B 
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BABY CARRIAGES 37s? 


Anywhere to anyone at RIAC Prices without ask- 
ing onecent in advance. We pay freight. Buy from 
factory. Save deal-/$18.50 Carriage for $9.25. 
ers’ profits. Large il-| $12.00 “ “ $5.96, 
» lustrated catalogue! $5.00 “ “ $2.66, 
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sults, I shall use corn fodder instead 
of hay, as it is cheaper and better feed, 
I think the barn is the place to put the 
fodder, but it must be well cured or it 
will heat. It will- keep well in the 
stack if properly topped out with wild 
hay or some material that will turn 
rain. The cost to shred and husk the 
corn is about $1 per acre. 
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PPEES Bec neo pox 


“ Bright alike outside and 

nside.” Mailed FREE on applica- 
tion. With each copy we will send 
flat) a beautiful painting of New 
weet Peas until the 500,000 have all 
been called for. Send a postal to-day, 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philada, 
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Make Hens Lay 


Ry feeding green cut bone, the atest egg 
producing food in the world, Better than 
medicine and cheaper than grain. 


MANN SBONE CUTTER. A. 
Try it before you pay for it. 


REA STEL Highest Awards rec'd, Catl'g free if 
: eb her 


F. W. MANN ©O, Milford, Mass. 






AKE YOUR POULTRY PAY, 

— = Invincible Hatches. 
— 1000 Te use® Highest 
Award at World's Fafr, 
Self-reyulating. Money 









refunded if not as good as any Ter 
regardless of price. Send dc. fora 
No.53 cata., treatice on Poultry 
raisingA&testimonials toRUCKEVE 

ENCUBATOR 00,, Springfield, Oblo.2=B 


When writing mention this paper, 
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INCUBATOR 


eee Hatches Chickens by Steam, 
exe Absolutely self-regzlatings 
The simplest, most reliable, 
and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Olrculars 


fi 
ERTEL & CO., Quincy, th 
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THE KING OF PICEONS. 


Few Homing Pigeons 
for sale at low price. Rare 
chance to get fine birds, 
Send two-cent stamp for 








For a short 
time I will 











sell Homers at | prices. . 
$. GEORGE F. 1OWAR 
$i per pair. Box 54, -~ 
West Washington, D. ©. 
When writing mention this paper. 
ECCS! ECCS! ECCSs! 
For hatching from a fine strain of large, vigorous 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS, 


Greatest Egg Producers of the 19th Century, 
No Inbreeding. No Disease. Field Range. 
Eggs, $1 per 13; $2 per 39. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
JOUN M. DAILEY, 





Morgan Ave., Holmead Manor, Washington, D. ©, 
When writing mention this paper. 
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fa From the finest fowlsin 
: the west, at prices that 
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finely illustrated 40 page catalogue. 18 
contains remedies, recipes and much 
information you should have, prices, 
ete. Postpaid only 5 cents, 
Bowers & Barr, Box 21, Dakota, Ub 
When writing mention this paper. 





FOR SALE rom «0 varieties. Le t 
ce KANGE In the cst. 
2000 prizes at 10 State Shows in 1894. 
Send three one cent stamps for best Ilustrated 
‘ Catalogue, size 8 x 11, i pages. 

f GMAS. GAMMERDINGER, BOX K JCOLUMBUS, 0, 
When writing mention this paper. 











EGGS AND FOWLS FOR SALE 





ofall Leading Varieties. I show my Birds 
annually at the Leading 
Poultry Shows and State Fairs. 
Send 2c. stamp for 20 page catalogue, giving 
remedies and cures for ail diseass, 
Joe A, Dienst, Box 296, Columbus, Ohio, 
When writing mention this paper. 
a. encneidhediiiepiemmeeneiiaiae — 
HONEST, PROMPT and RELIABLE. 
So ship your Produce, Poultry, Butter, Eggs, Hogs, 
Veal, Game, Apples, Onions and Potatoes to Franklin 
A. Smith, Wholesale Commission Merchant, 53 Little 
12th Street, West Washington Market, New York, 
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HAK GROVE POULTRY FARM. - Fine strain 


of Barred Plymouth Rocks, Black Langshans, Bu 
Cochins, andSebright Bantams. Eggs #1 per 13. Orders 
booked now for future shipments. A.S.Croitzer, Lena, TL, 


When writing mention this paper. 


GPRING BROOK WERD .,,xortshir 
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bred poultry and eggs. Foorr Bros., Medina, Ohio, 
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712 Twelfth St. N 


To make room for my Breeding Stock, I am com- 
reas pelled to sell my surplus birds at a big sacrifice. 
. All birds must be sojd in the next 60 days. 

If you want first- 


you. 
\ = trial order will convince you of the high quality 
BSS j of my stock, and will make you a regular patron. 


Send two-cent stamp for catalog and prices. 


EDWARD S. SCHMID, 
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Fancy Poultry and Pigeons Almost Civen Away. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Wreekly paper and among 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D.; Rev. John Hall, 


@teen pages filled with the best Christian 
poset of the age. Sabbath Reading alone 
50 cents a year, but we have made an ar- 


monthiy publication of New York City, will 


+ ought to have it; that you cannot aflord 
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= (protection on nearly ev 
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The American Farmer Company, 
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228 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

pre YEAR IN ADVANCE, ey & 50 CENTS 
Write for special inducements to club raisers. 
Advertising rates made known upon applica- 











2 Our readers will oblige us, when writing 
‘to parties advertising in this paper, if they will 
take that they saw the advertisement in THE 
Paeacas PARMER. This is little trouble and 
nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 

tion wanted by the advertiser. 





Aled = sending in subscriptions specify 
W er for General or Southern Editions. 
Unless specially directed for the Southern Edi- 
Lion, all subscriptions will be entered for the 
eneral huition. 


re Pi 








“We have arranged to club with the Week’y 
Witness of New York. Its price is $l1a year 
‘when taken alone. The Witness isa 16 page 
its contributors 


D. D., L. L. D.; Rev. Robert 8S. MacArthur, 
D. D.; Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. 
WM. C. Lockwood, D. D., of Cincinnati; cur- 
rent weekly sermon by Dr. Talmage; Sunday 
pohool lesson by Dr. George F. Pentecost, ete. 
Jt is one of the strongest and most popular 
family newspapers publised. 

The Witness and THE AMERICAN FARMER 
Will be sent to any address for one year post- 
paid for the small sum of $1.20 for both pub- 
lications. 

Sabbath Reading is a 16 page weekly paper, 
non-political, non-sectarian; no secular news. 
**Determined not to know anything among 

ou save Jesus Christ.’’ Good, not goody. 
ligious, not dull. Contains Sunday school 
‘esson; Christian Endeavor Topic; Sermons; 
Btories: Live Reports of City Missions. Six- 


ment with its publishers so that we can 
beth itand THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
paid, to any address for one year for only 
cents. 
At Home and Abroad, the leading musical 


be sent one year, with Tuk AMERICAN Far- 
MER, for $1.10, both papers postpaid. Every 
mumber of At Home and Abroad contains a 
#ollection of vocal and instrumental music 
that could not be bought separately in sheet 
form in the stores for less than 70 cents. Re- 
member, that by our arrangement 12 num- 
bers of this publication and THE AMERICAN 
FARMER for wyear for only $1.10. 

These offers are open to ali subscribers in 
fonnection with THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Neither the Weekly Witness, Sabbath Reading, 
nor At J/cme and Abroad can be furnished by 
us without a subscription to THE AMERICAN 
FarMeEn: for one year accompanying the 
order. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connection With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 

We will send Toe American Farm- 
=R and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. ‘The following is a partial list of 
the periodicals that we club with: 








Name of Regular With the Ameri- 
Ferivdical, Price. can Farmer. 
WORGY . 0.0200: vecccccccecs $1 wo = $1 2 
r Litte Men and 
wr OHO. 000 sees sgerees 10 1% 
orthinyton’s uga- 
ticiscssces coceneee 200 250 
Pad ~~ ep BO 90 
ational ae : r-4 : 5 
mericnn Gurdening.. 2% 
—— 300 8 00 
The mes Sportsman 50 85 
Our Ilistrated Press.. 50 7 
Beientitic American.... 300 3 00 
American Swineherd.. nO 75 
Cosmopol:ten Magazine 1 50 1 75 


ter-Siute Poultryman 50 15 


70 ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 

Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
funity to see it and examine it, with a 

view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 








to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
— investments that you can make. 

e hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
mumber more than repays you for the 
Bubscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor’s attention to the 
paper. ie 

We were so confidently assured that 
if we would only reduce our tariff rates 
that other countries would gratefully 
wespond by giving freer access to their 
markets for our agricultural products 
that it comes with a painful surprise 
that most of the countries which receive 
the benefit of the Wilson-Gorman Act 
put up the bars higher than ever against 
Our grain and meat. France’s tariff on 
wheat was 2.6 cents per bushel, but she 
has raised it to 36.2 cents. This is most 
ungrateful, to say the least. Italy raised 





her duty om-wheat from 26.2 cents a 


bushel to 36.7 cents. Last February 
. Bpain increased her duty on wheat from 
42.5 cents a bushel to 55.11 cents. 


Bweden raised hers from 9.12 cents to 
22.98 cents; Germany, hers to 32.3 
cents. It is even worse on meats, which 
are prohibited altogether, upon pretexts 
#0 false that to urge them shows that we 
have hardly learned what “cheek” is in 
this country. It was for this that we 
took the duty off wool, and reduced the 


STICK TO THE FARM. 


If you feel that you have brains, am- 
bition, energy and enterprise, stick to the 
farm. 

In spite of all the discouragements, 
there is no walk of life to-day in which 
those qualities will so surely command 
the highest success as on the farm. 

The man who has it in him to become a 
successful editor, lawyer, manufacturer, 
merchant, or railroader, will make a 
successful farmer, breeder, or producer 
of some agricultural specialty. 

The same qualities secure success in 
any department of effort. 

The man who spares no effort to 
thoroughly master his business, who 
labors without ceasing to learn every 
fact of importance affecting it, who strives 
to bend every influence to secure success, 
can achieve better results on a farm than 
in any other field of labor. 

The new agriculture offers the best of 
all fields for the employment of brains 
and energy, and the highest rewards for 
their exercise. 

The young man of ability makes a 
mistake when he leaves the country for 
the city. The same amount of industry 
and skill will carry farther on the farm 
than in any other work he may take up. 


MOVEMENT OF POTATOES. 
“The Gospel of Potatoes,” which 
President Stickney has been preaching 
along the line of the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad, has aroused a very 
healthy interest in this class of products, 





with the usual mass of mistatement as 
to the exact amount of our imports and 
exports. We have received a number 
of inquiries as to the facts. We give 
below a statement taken from the official 
reports, of the number of bushels im- 
ported for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1894, their invoice value, and the coun- 
tries from which they came : 


COUNTRIES. BUSHELS, DOLLARS. 
I, Ais cniminkenadil gece 51,720 16,844 
NR ccs ccceeccoenes oe 189 65 
Ql eee 113 49 
De FMART 0.0c cecescqsnccceses 41,662 15,354 
x siecshovanens 28,347 15,007 


Portugal...... oc ccccce 4,589 


Tnited Kingdom: 








England 117,288 

Scotland 737 581 

BRUROIIE « ccctececkecoebcese 10,872 
cane sesnandesancet 109,122 
Dominion of Canada: 

Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 

SPs, Giceenveceee eieee 596,799 169.086 
Quebec, Ontario, etc..... 188,020 63,358 
British Columbia........ e 63 57 

bhi usdccete wonste sece 1,235 1,454 
West Indies: 
Sere eocece 295 1 
Spanish—-Cuba.........+0 28,084 17,351 
NOS Ey a 1,187 262 
BEOMM ROO. «2. vccccccebeccce 148 29 
All other British........... 2 27 
Bete. dai Hitcsnt-~coct 3,002,578 1,277,194 


Of these two-thirds—or 2,046,461 
bushels—went to New York; 324,932 
bushels came in through Bangor, 
Passamaquoddy, and other Maine porte; 
Philadelphia received 37,898 bushels; 
Boston 368,280 bushels, and Detroit, 
Buffalo, Huron, and other Lake ports, 
from 30,000 to 43,000 bushels each. 
Our exports of potatoes for the same 
period were : 


COUNTRIES. BUSHELS. DOLLARS, 








TELL US ABOUT LIME. 


Every farmer should consider most 
earnestly whether he cannot use lime to 
advantage on at least a portion of his 
fields. It is not going too far to say that 
everyone can greatly increase his crops 
by a judiciously liberal application of 
this cheap material. The most surpris- 
ing results frequently follow this use. It 
is particularly “indicated,” as the 
homeopathic doctors would say, by 
ground which has been long under culti- 
vation, but new ground may receive 
equal benefit. It does not matter that 
there may already seem an abundance 
of lime in the soil. What may be needed 
is caustic lime, which will break up the 
old combinations, and release the vege- 
table food that is locked up there in a 
shape to be readily absorbed and digested 
by the plants). We earnestly urge that 
every farmer try at least a few bushels 
of quicklime on some portion of his farm, } 
and carefully study resilts and compare 
them with those of his neighbors who 
have made similar experiments. We 
can assure him that no one thing that 
he can do promises greater results. We 
should like to hear from every reader of 
THe AMERICAN FARMER what he has 
done in the past with lime, how he has 
applied it, the kind of soil, what the re- 
sults were, and what his present opinion 
of it is. Let us have a symposium on 
lime, with everybedy telling what he 
knows or thinks. A free interchange of 
views will be of great advantage to 
everybody. Let all write to us. 





THE hgarts of cotton growers have 
been made glad by a rapid advance of 
nearly acent a pound for spot cotton; 
and seven-eighths of a cent for contract. 
This is about equal to $4.50 a bale. 
Whether it will stay there, go higher, or 
fall back are questions upon which there 
is a wide diversity of opinion. We be- 
lieve that the probabilities favor going 
higher, for the reason that people have 
been doing as little buying as possible of 
cotton goods for the last two years, and 
now they must have new clothing and 
other things. The consumption of cot- 
ton increases enormously every year, and 
in addition the stinting of purchases for 
two years will have to be made up. 
Unfortunately the growers will get but 
little advantage from this, as the pressure 
for money has compelled them to part 
with an unusual quantity of their cotton, 
for this time of year. Up to this time 
Texas has marketed 78 per cent. more 
of her cotton than last year. Another 
unpleasant feature is that the im- 
portations of English goods have more 
than doubled, which decreases the de- 
mand for American cotton, since Eng- 
land is getting a large supply of her cot- 
ton from Egypt. 





Au farmers “ know beans,” of course, 
but we think it would be well for them 
to pay much more attention to them 
than they have been doing. We do not 
raise enough-to supply the needs of this 
country, but import about 2,000,000 
bushels of beans and peas every year, 
valued at about $2,000,000. The most 
of these—about 800,000 bushels—come 
from Austro-Hungary, and Canada sells 












Our imports for the preceding year 
were 4,317,021 bushels, valued at 
$2,066,589. Our exports were 845,720 
bushels, valued at $700,032. 

Our importations have risen rapidly 
in the last 10 years, Jor the fiscal 
year of 1885 they were only 658,653 
bushels. In 1888 they had risen 
8,250,538 bushels. Our exports have 
risen from 380,868 bushels in “1885, 
or more than double in 10 years. 

The Tariff Act of 1883 imposed a 
duty of 15 cents a bushel of 60 pounds. 
The McKinley Bill raised this to 25 
cents. The Gorman-Wilson Bill reduc- 
ed the duty to 15 cents. 


Last year the world’s maize crop did 
not exceed 1,700,000,000 bushels, or 
about 400,000,000 bushels less than 
that of the United States alone in good 
years. Reports from Argentine say that 
they are guing to have an enormous 
crop. We usually grow about four- 
fifths of the world’s crop, but export 
‘nly from three to five per cent. of it. 
Very little of our corn will cross County 
lines this year, and none will come over 
the Mississippi River. _ 

Tue general belief is that pork prices 
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ery farm product. 


| will go higher, 


| 160,000 bushels from Germany. As 


| valorem, there ought to be a snug profit 


Germany ehaiie teenage ennset 14 17 
United Kingdom : England 202 343 
BermMuda......sccccccee cove 761 747 
British Honduras.......-++s 1,347 1,535 
Dominion of Canada: 
Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
Wiek, C66 cccccccees ccvce 29 31 
Sue, Ontario, etc..... 25,604 17,337 
British Columbia.....4 ee 51,696 20,170 
Newfoundland and La- 
DERGOLs occcccccccccccoccces 60 59 
Central American States: 
Costa Rica......« eseesvcce e 81 53 
Guatemala...... ° 26,275 16,013 
Honduras..... ‘ . 13850 1,127 
Nicuragua.... cee 3,411 8,050 
Salvador. ..cce coccccccsese 1,256 6,753 
WezICO...+ cacscee eons cocecs 35,965 80,189 
West Indies: 
Britigh...cce ccccvcccccecce 8,449 8,052 « 
Danish...e+s seater . 139 139 
DUteh....cccececde tvvceve ° 5,189 4,195 
French... sobecece 20 22 | 
inns sevcec dqncenenesen 1,852 1,750 | 
Santo Domingo....ceeeee . 1,512 1,424 
Spanish—Cuba..........65 573,069 469,875 | 
Puerto Rico... 655 69 
Beall ...0o.e2ces cosets cece cove 2,077 1,981 
COLUMDIA. «1... -eeeee cocveces 12,578 11,575 
Beunlor......--.0 oe 6 44 43 
Guianas: British..... sees 3:0 300 
POPU . osc ccccee ccccccccccced me 9 4 
Venesuelit.....+ cscccccccces ° 19,833 16.55% 
Hongkong......+cccccccececs 4,598 2,497 
French Oceanica...cesccsees 2,314 1,353 
Hawaiian Islands, .....eese 10,627 6,169 
British Africa......csceeeeee 232 224 
All other islands and ports. 608 B47 
Total..... occcccc cece eee 8u8,111 651,877 


us. about 600,000 bushels) We get 
|there is a duty of 20 per cent. ad 


'to our farmers in supplying our own 
| market with these essential products, 
| They can be grown on a wide variety of 
soil, should be produced about as cheaply 
as wheat, and will bring a good deal more 
in market. They may be planted, har- 
vested, and thrashed by machinery, and 
it will take a good while to over-produce 
for the market. We export about 400,- 
000 bushels s year, mostly to the West 


Indies and South America. 


Tue Toledo (O.) Produce Exchange, 
which handles more clover seed than any 
other institution in the world, resents in- 
dignantly the declaration of William 8. 
Campbell, United States Consul at New- 
castle, England, that American clover- 
seed is strongly adulterated with sorrel 
seed and crushed and dried quartz. It 
declares that “ there is no such thing as 
adulterated clover seed. Any other 
seed mixed with clovegseed shows it- 
self plainly. All clover seed in this 
market is inspected and weighed by the 
authorized Inspector and Weigher of 
the Exchange. The leading grades are 
known as choice and prime, and are un- 











rivaled for their purity and cleanliness.” 








Some of these days we may become as 
wise as the Chinese, and instead of al- 
lowing the filth of towns to poison our 
streams, use it to make our wheattfields 
return 120 fold. There is no other fer- 





GET UP CLUBS. 


Now Is the Time Jto Get Your 
Papers Cheap. 





EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS. 


] , 
Tue American Farmer should be. 
regular visitor to every farm-house in 
the country. It is the oldest agricul- 
tural paper in America, it is one of the 
very best, the most common-sense and 
practical, it is exceedingly cheap, and it 
isa fearless, outspoken advocate of just 
treatment of the farmers at the hands 
of politicians and the Government. 
We want every farmer in the country 
to take it, and we have devised a 
scheme which will give it to every one 
at a nominal price. The subscription 
price is 50 cents a year, and it is very 
cheap at that price. 

But if two farmers will send their 
subscriptions together, we will give the 
two for one year for 85 cents, or 42} 
cents each. 

If three will send together, the price 
will be $1.25, or 41% cents. 

If four join together the price will be 
$1.50, or 374 cents each. 

It five join together it’ will be $1.75, 
or 35 cents apiece. 

If aclub of 10 is formed it will be 
$2.50, or 25 cents apiece. 

This makes a price so low as to defy 
competition. 

There should be no trouble whatever 
in raising a club of 10 at every Post- 
office in the United States. 

Let every farmer who wants a first 
class agricultural paper for the ensuing 
year at an almost nominal price, get nine 
of his neighbors to join him in a club, 
and send us $2.50 for 10 yearly sub- 
scriptions to Tur AMEKICAN FARMER. 
There will be no deviation from these 
rates. 

Send in your clubs at once, so as not 
to miss a number. 


IN spite of rio-bounty, free-sugar, and 
other discouragements, there is a strong 
revival of interest imsorghum. Careful 
experiments during the past season have 
demonstrated that a low average for cane 
is 1,286 pounds of juice per ton, which 
contains 13.19 per cént. ofsuzar. Much 
cane averaged as high ag 18 and 19 per 
cent. sugar. Juice containing 13.19 per 
cent. should and will produce at least 
150 pounds of sugar per ton of cane. 
At $1.50 per ton to the farmer, and 
$2.10 per ton for» working up, this 
makes the cost of sugar 2.4 cents per 
pound, which affords a fine margin for 
profit. There will be more sorghum 
planted and worked this year than ever 
before. 











Tllinois Dairymen. 


The 21st Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois State Dairymen’s Association, 
held at Rochelle, March, 5, 6, 7, 1895, 
was one of the most succesgful meetings 
the Association has ever held. The 
attendance was large, averaging about 
300 daily. 

The dairymen of Illinois are beginning 
to realize the importance of meetings of 
this kind. Ex-Gov. W.D. Hoard, of 
Wisconsin, and D, P. Ashburn, of 
Nebraska, were present, and added very 
much.to the interest of the meeting. The 
Association passed strong resolutions in 
favor of pure food products, and in- 
dorsed the work of the National Dairy 
Union and National Dairy Congress. 

The butter exhibits were scored as 
follows : 


DAIRY BUTTER, 


Y. G. Spicer, Edlestein . . . « o. 
C. W. Spicer, Edlestein. . .. 
O. T. Luce, Libertyville. . . 
W. 8S. Lyons, Rochelle. . .. 
Elizabeth Ramsey, Rock Falls 
S. G. Soverhill, Tiskilwa. .. 
Y. A. Wood, Gardner. ... 
Miss Ada Blakeway, Ridott . 
Mrs. S. A. Woods, Gardner , 
Wamsley Bros., Polo. .... e 
Ww. Cc. & L. M. Swanzey, Ridott , 
Mrs. Aaron Fluck, Sterling. . , 
David Boyle, Rochelle. ... , 
Jefferson Colvin, Colvin Paik. , 


CREAMERY BUTTER, 


W. H. Smith, Sandwich . 

Henry Pickard, DeKalb 
Grant Mallony, Forreston . . . 
Bloods Point Factory, Belvidere 
Geo. Reed, Herbert. ...... 
W. R. Harvey, Clare 
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Birt Victor, Harper... ..... 
W. E. Walden, Stillmian Valley , 
F. M. Stine, 6 torr och 

8. D, Allen "io on 
Red Oak Creamery Co., Red Oak , 
Wm. W. Flemming, Rockford . . 
Geo. Rosenburg, Lanatk . 2... . 
Neville Bros., Grays Lake‘. . 
Wm. Clelland, Parkersburg, Iowa. 
W. F. Graham, New artford, ssa 
A. Sawers, ans Nils oe 
Robt. Clelland, Parkersburg, ‘‘ 
G. A. Cutler, Belvidere, lik . . 
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W. H. Taylor, Stillman Yalley, Ill. . . 89 
Deer Creek Creamery, Wacker, Ill. ,. . 87 
J. W. Segar, Pecatonica, MM... . . . 954 
A. M. C. Todson, Elgin, ‘I’. ..... 91 
L. Wilkning, Roselle, Ill... 4... .91 
J. A. Carlson, DeKalb, Ill... .....94 
A. E. Hoffman, DeKalb, Ill... ... . 95 
Geo. Kendall, Forreston, fll... . . . . 914 
Chas. Hambold, Haldam, [ll....,. . 92 
Flagg Creamery Co., Flagg, Ill... . . . 924 


GATHERED CREAM BUTTER, 


W. E. Walden, Stillman Valley, DL. . 94 
R. R. Murphy, Garden Plain, Ill... . 84 


The only cheese on exhibition were shown 
by S. G. Soverhill, of Tiskilwa, and scored 98 
points. 

The following are the officers elected: 
President, John Steward, Elburn. Directors, 
Jos. Newman, Elgin; G. H. Gurler, DeKalb; 
J. G. Spicer. elstein; KR. R. Murphy, 
Garden Plain; 8S. G. Severhill, Tiskilwa; 
Lovejoy Johnson, Stillman Valley.—W. &. 





tilizer that compares with it, 


HostitLeR, Mt. Carroll, Secretary. 


A NEW SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


The State of Pennsylvania Takes an 
Important Step. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania has 
passed the following highly im portant act : 

That there be and hereby is established 
a Department of Agriculture to be or- 
ganized and administered by an officer 
who shall be known as the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who shall be appointed by 
the Governor by and with the advice 
and cousent of the Senate for a term of 
four years at an annual salary of $3,500, 
and who before entering upon the duties 
of his office shall take and subscribe the 
oath prescribed in Article seven of the 
Constitution. Said Secretary shall be 
ex-officio Seeretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture and shall succeed to all the 
powers and duties now conferred by Iaw 
upon the Secretary of said Board. 

Section 2. That it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of Agriculture in such 
ways as he may deem fit and proper to 
encourage and promote the development 
of agriculture, horticulture, forestry and 
kindred industries, to collect and publish 
statistics and other information in regard 
to the agricultural industries and inter- 
ests of the State, to investigate the adapt- 
ability of grains, fruits, grasses, and other 
crops to the soil and climate of the State, 
together with the diseases to which they 
are severally liable and the remedies 
therefore, to obtain and distribute infor- 
mation on all matters relating to the 
raising and care of stock and poultry, 
the best methods of producing wool and 
preparing the same for market, and shall 
diligently prosecute all such similar in- 
quiries as may be required by the agri- 
cultural interests of the State and as will 
best proffidte the ends for which the De- 
partment of Agriculture is established. 
He shall give special attention to such 
questions relating to the valuation and 
taxation.of farm land, to the variation 
and diversification in the kinds of crops 
and methods of cultivation, and their 
adaptability to changing markets as may 
arise from time to time in consequence 
of a change of methods, means and rates 
of transportation, or in the habits or oc- 
cupation of the people of this State and 
elsewhere, and shall publish as frequently 
as practicable, such information thereon 
as he shall deem useful. Inthe perform 
ance of the duties prescribed by this act 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall, as 
far as practicable make use of the facili- 
ties provided by the State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, the State Board of 
Agriculture and the various State and 
County societies and organizations main- 
tained by agriculturists and horticultur- 
ists, whether with or without the aid of 
the State, and shall as far as practicable 
enlist the aid of the State Geological 
Survey for the purpose of obtaining and 
| publishing useful information respecting 
| the econpmic relations of geology to agri- 

culture, forestry and kindred industries, 
| He shall make am annual report to the 
Governor, and shall publish from time 
to time such bulletins of information as 
he may deem useful and advisable. 
Said report and bulletins shall be printed 
by the State Printer in the same manner 
as other public documents, not exceeding 
5,000 copies of any one bulletin. 

Section 3. That it shail be the duty 
of the Secretary to obtain and publish in- 
formation respecting the extent and con- 
dition of forest lands in this State, to 
make and carry out rules and regu- 
lations for the enforcement of all laws 
designed to protect forests from fires and 
from all illegal depredations and de- 
struction, and report the same annually 
to the Governor, and as far as practi- 
cable to give information and advice re- 
specting the best methods of preserving 
wood lands and starting new plantations. 
He shall also as far as practicable pro- 
cure statistics of the amount of timber 
cut during each year, the purposes for 
which it is used and the amount of 
timber land thus cleared as compared 
with the amount of land newly brought 
under timber cultivation, and shall in 
general adopt all such measures as in 
his judgment may be desirable and 
effective for the preservation and increase 
of the timber lands of this State, and 
shall have direct charge and control of 
the management of all forest lands be- 
longing to the Commonwealth, subject 
to the provisions of law relative thereto. 
The said Secretary shall also be and 
hereby is charged with the administra- 
tion of all laws designed to prevent fraud 
or adulteration in the preparation, manu- 
facture or sale of articles of food, the in- 
spection, sale or transportation of the 
agricultural products, or imitations 
thereof, and all laws relating to diseases 
of domestic animals, and to manufacture 
and inspection of commercial fertilizers. 

Section 4. There shall be one Deputy 
Secretary who shall he appointed by the 
Governor for the term of four years, at 
a salary of $3,000 a year, who shall 
also be Director of Farmers’ Institutes. 
The other officers of the Department 
shall be appointed by the Governor for 
the term of four years, and shall be an 
Economic Zoologist, a Commissioner of 
Forestry, a Dairy and Food Commission- 
er who shall have practical experience 
in the manufacture of dairy products, 
and a State Veterinarian who shall be a 
graduate of some reputable veterinary 
college, who shall receive an annual 
salary of $2,500 each. The Dairy and 
Food Commissioner shall, under the 
direction of the Secretary, peform the 
duties prescribed by an act approved 
May 26, 1893. The Governor is here- 
by authorized to appoint one Chief Clerk 
of the Department at an annual salary 
of $1,600, one Stenographer at a salary 
of $800 a year, and one messenger at a 
salary of $600 a year, and the Dairy 
and Food Commissioner, the Commission- 
er of Forestry, and the Economic 
Zoologist shall each have a clerk, who 
shall be e#ppointed by the Governor and 
who shail serve under the direction of 
the respective Commissioners aforesaid 
and receive a salary of $1,500 a year 
each. 

Section 5. That it shall be the duty 
of the Superintendent of Institutes to 
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Depth of Snow on Ground 8 P. M., March 26, 1895, 





WEATHER BUREAU. 
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Marquette, Mich. 


Wasurnoton, D. C., March 26, 1895. 
DEPTH OF SNOW. 


The reports of snow on ground at 8 p,m., March 25, show that the only 
portions of the country covered with more than traces are northern Vermont, a1 
along the northern shore of the Upper Michigan Peninsula. 
section there remain from 3 to 8 inches, 
during the past week, while portions of northern Vermont have four inches. 

At the corresponding date of last year the southern limit of snow touched 
the Upper Ohio Valley, western Pennsylvania having a depth of three inches, 
and the northern portion of the country from central Montana eastward to Upper 
Michigan were covered with depths exceeding six inches, there being 21 inches at 


In the last-named 
from 8 to 12 inches having disappeared 





arrange them in such manner as to time 
and places of holding the same as to 
secure the greatest economy and efficien- 
cy of service, and to this end he shall in 
each County where such institutes are to 
be held confer and advise with the local 
member of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, together with representatives duly 
appointed by each County agricultural, 
horticultural, and other like organiza- 
tions, with reference to the appointment 
of speakers and other local arrange- 
ments. 

Section 6. That the Secretary may at 
his discretion employ experts for special 
examinations or investigations, the ex- 
penses of which shall be paid by the 
State Treasurer in the same manner as 
like expenses are provided by law, but 
not more then $5,000 shall be so ex- 
pended in any one year. In this annual 
report to the Governor he may include 
so much of the reports of other organ- 
izations as he shall deem proper, which 
shall take the place of the present agri- 
cultural reports, and of which 31,600 
copies shall be published and distributed 
as follows: ‘To the Senate 9,000 copies, 
to the House of Representatives 20,000 
copies, to the Secretary of Agriculture 
2,000 copies, to the State Librarian for 
distribution among public libraries and 
for reserve work 500 copies, and to the 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 
100 copies. 


AN IRRIGATION BOARD. 


To Devise a National Policy of Ini- 
gation. 


The Secretaries of the Interior and Agricul- 
ture have at last devised a plan by which the 
whole work of formulating a National policy 
of irrigation is grouped together and brought 
into unison. All the ofiicials of the two De- 
partments who have charge of matters relat- 
| ing tothe problem have been constituted a 

Board of Irrigation, and March 26 a meeting 

was held, and the Board formally organized 
| by the election of Prof. Mark Harrington, 
| Chairman, and Prof. F. H. Newell, Secretary. 
The composition of the Board is as follows: 

Charles D. Walcott, Director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, as successor of Maj. Powell, has 
in charge the investigation of the extent to 
which the arid land can be redeemed by irri- 
gation, as well as the topographic survey of 
the country, the selection of reservoir sites, 
and other surveying operations. 

Mark W. Harrington, as Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, has general oversight of the collection 
of information pertaining to rain and snowlall, 
its distribution, and the aridity and other 
climatic details. Under his direction publi- 
cations are being prepared illustrating the 
| peculiarities of weather characteristics of arid 
| as well as humid regions. 

Daniel M. Browning, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, is authorized by Congress to in- 
troduce methods of agriculture by irrigation 
among certain Indian tribes, to construct 
canals and ditches, and to bore wells. 

Edward A. Bowers, Assistant Commissioner 
of the General Land Ojfice, has, in connection 
with his official duties, the rendering of de- 
cisions respecting rights of way for canals and 
reservoirs on the public lands and the ad- 
ministration of the laws relative to acquisition 
of titles under the desert land and similar 








acts. 

Charles W. Irish, Chief of the Office of Irri- 
gation Inquiry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is continuing the collection of intorma- 
tion as to the best modes of agriculture by 
irrigation, and is giving information by letter 
to individual farmers of the country as to 
methods of constructing small reservoirs, 
ditches, and other means of procuring water. 

F. H. Newell, in charge of the hydro- 
graphic work of the United States Geological 
Survey, is measuring the streams and ascer- 
taining the water supply, and has in prepara- 
tion or already in print a numberof reports 
relating to the general subject of irrigation 
and of the quantity and fluctuations of im- 
portant streams. 

Milton Whitney, Chief of the Division of 
Agricultural Soils of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has been investigating the relation of 
soils and water, the behavior and moisture in 
various kinds of soils, and obtaining informa- 
tion of fundamental importance to the 
farmer. 

Henry Gannet, Chief Topographer of the 
United States Geological Survey, has for 2U 
years or more been making surveys in the 
West; has explored many of the rivers of that 
region, and has written upon the agricultural 
value of many districts. He now has general 
supervision of the topographic surveys, includ- 
ing the selection of reservoir sites. 

B. E. Fernow, Chief ot the Forestry Division 
of the Department of Agricultyre, is collect- 
ing information as to the relatiobof forests to 
moisture and to protection of crops, showing 
the dependence of irrigatora upon proper 
preservation and utilization of forest arears. 

B. T. Galloway, Chief of the Division of 
Vegetable Physiology of the Department of 
Agriculture, though coming last, has in charge 
an investigation of great value, since it con- 
cerns the actual behavior of plants in respect 
to their supply of water. The information at 
present available on such points is very small; 
and, in fact, it may be said that so far as our 
knowledge of the why or wherefore of irriga- 
tion is concerned, we have made iittle advance 
since the times of the ancients. Untila clear 
scientific knowledge has been obtained as. to 
why plants need water, when they need it, 
and how the best results can be obtained, it 
is impossible to frame rules applicable to 
more than restricted cases, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Notes. 


The March number of The Monthly Iilustva- 
tor opens with a timely, valuable, and most 
interesting series of personal remini- 

the late George Inness. The write: 

artist Elliott Daingerfield, who was an inti- 
mate friend of the great painter, and shows 
the man Inness, as well as the artist, in a way 
that sheds double luster upon hisname. The 
article is richly illustrated from examples of 
Mr. Inness’s paintings, and is an important 
addition to our knowledge of him. John 
Kendrick Bangs conducts the reader upon a 
tour of ‘Oriental Travel under Protest,” 
which takes him to Japan and other points in 
the far East especially before the eyes of the 
world just now; and takes him there in the 
humorist’s own inimitable fashion. Mare 
Lucas goes along as artist, and his pictured 
memoranda prove the truth of Mr. Bangs’s 
amusing observations. Nym Crinkle revives 
** Revolutionary Reminiscences,’’ the instruc- 
tive memory of which, he fears, is fading too 
rapidly from the mind of the American 
peopie. To this W. A. C. Pape lends his 
brush, and adds illustrations so spirited, that 
no one can look at them without feeling 
patriotie blood stirring more rapidly in his 
veins. Other painters of prominence dealt 
with by competent writers in the same issue 
are Walter Nettleton, and a long list of well- 
known illustrators discussed as ‘* An Art Vol- 
au-vent,’ by Clarence Cook. 

Published at 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Price 30 cents. 

In the March ntmber of Frank Leslie's 
Popultr Monthly the wonderful story of the 
lite and inventions of Thomas Alva Edison is 
set forth, in an article by Henry Tyrrell, with 
the apparent purpose of contiasting an actual, 
living hero, a modern conqueror of science, 
with the dark and sinister shadow of Napoleon 
as projected anew by the curious contempor- 
ary revival of his sanguinary legend. The 
paper is accompanied with some interesting 
illustrations, including new portraits of 
Edison, of his parents, wife, children, and 
scientific collaborators. Other important con- 
tributions to this unusually full and interest- 
ing numberof Frank Leslic’s Popular Monthly 
are: M. V. Moore’s striking account of *‘ The 
Great Salt Lake, and Mormondom "’; Capt. 
H. D. Smith’s stirring and patriotic account 
of ‘* The United States Revenue Cutter Flag’; 
a delightful art paper upon ‘* Cameos and Cut 
Gems,’? by Theo. Tracy; ‘‘How Bronze 
Statues are Cast,’”’? with the latest works « 
American sculptors, by 8. Millington Miller; 
** Bulgarian Village Life,’’ picturesquely il- 
lustrated, by Celia R. Ladd. Price 25 cent 

Farmers’ Guide, containing scientific fa 
about rational manuring. ‘This will be sent 
free of charge to any farmer who applies to 
the German Kali Works, 79 Nassau St., New 
York. 

Catalog of the Noxall Incubator and Brooder, 
manufactured at Quiney, Ill, by Geo. W. 
Murphy & Co. Illustraved. 


Illustrated Catalog of the-Cox Seed and 
Plant Co., San Francisco, Cal. Handso 
picturesque cover, and finely illustrated 

The April number of Frank Leslie's Pojwa 
Monthly contains a_ beautifully illustrated 
article, replete with personal interest and of 
real practical value, entitled ** How to Become 
a. Prima Donna.’”’ This paper, written by 
W. de Wagstaffe, embodies actual talks with 
four of the reigning operatic stars of the pres 
ent season—namely, Mmes. Emma Fan 
Lillian Nordica, Zelie de Lussan and 
Bartlett Davis. Other pictorial and liter 
features of this number are: a biogray! 
sketch of Count Yamagata, the cont 
Japanese Von Moltke, written express 
Frank Leslie's Popular BMonthiy Vs 
Yamagata, a near relative of the gi 
Marshal. There are alsoanumber of : 
short stories and poems by distinctive!y 
popular writers. Published at New } 
Price 25 cents. 

The publication of John 8S. C. Abjwtts 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte began in |> 
as a serial in Harper’s Magazine, and 
continued during more than three 
Phenomenally successful at that time 
from first to last, it proved itself to be 
most popular serial that had ever appearce Ut 
an American periodical), its place in (he es 
teem of the general public was alterwards as 
sured by an adequate publication in| ook 
form. The two handsome volumes, contsin- 
ing almost 1,300 large pages, admirable ty por 
graphically and generously ilustrated, are 
now perhaps more than ever in request, asone 
result of the widespread interest in the 1: Us- 
trious subject of the woxk. 


The Seed Annual of A. W. Livingston s 
Sons, Columbus, Q,, for 1895, isa very | 
some pamphlet of 100 large pages, 1c! 
accufate illustrations and practical iiiorine 
tion. It has a beantiful chromo coyel, | 
announces a number of valuable noy«:! 

Annual catalog of the Ertel Improve 
Incubator and Brooder, manuiact' 
George Ertel Co., Quincy, Il. 

A character study of Hon. Thos. 
is one of the principal articles 10 
Phrinotogical Journal for April. Puy 
at New York. Price 15 cents. 


| Victor 


red by 


nursery 


Babyhood, the mother’s n 
St., New York 


Published -at 6 Beekman 
Price 10 cents, or $1 a year. 

Lippineott’s Magazine for April conts 
its complete novel ‘‘ Alain of Halfiene,  °2 
Anna Robeson Brown, author of ‘A Pou’ 
Fate,” ‘A Bragging Letter,’’ ete. fer ™ 
besides, the usual array of bright and inte 
ing contents. Published at Philadel po 
Price 25 cents. 


Att the street sweepings of Vie 
are carried by rail out into the count") 
where the farmers pay good prices! ir 


them. 
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THE GARDEN. 


T. R 
to be th 





Pluckings. 
Haines, Abbott, Neb. claims 
e raiser of the largest tomato— 


three pounds three and one-half ounces 


and eight an 


ter. 
For ] 
Golden 


lyerized soil, in 
: y shaded from the hot rays of the 


easil 
gun dur 


d one-half inches in diame- 


ate celery plant Giant Pascal or 
Self Blanching seed in rich, ¢ell 
a spot which can be 
middle of the day. 


ing the 


Radish is a hardy plant. The seeds 


germinate qu! 
start off at once, prov 


rich sol 
other h: 
planted 


Give 


ckly, and the young plants 
iding a supply on 
1 ina few weeks. Kale is an- 
urdy plant, and the seed may be 
very early. 

more air tothe hot-bed. Plants 


that have made rapid growth may be 
transplanted to cold frames, to allow 


them more room, and make them hardy possible. 
gud stocky. Water hot-bed plants care- Press the dirt firmly about the roots. 
fully, so as not to allow too much. More loss results from careless setting of 
Look out for Spring drouth. It often plauts than from any other cause. * 
does a great deal of harm and retards Set slowly, with care and judgment. 
gtrawberries and early crops at the time Plants cost a fraction of a penny, or 
@hen they need water the most. A at most a few cents only, but when well 
pump ope d by wind or steam will} set jn your garden the least of them rep- 
gupply water ¢ nough to more than P8Y | resent dimes and many of them dollars 
for itself in inerease of growth at this | each. : 
critical period. Value them, then, not at cost but at 
Heiore making the cold-frame or hot-| what they should bring when fully 
bed for sweet potatoes, get the seed | matuved. 
realy. ‘That is, aim to get seed grown When soil is firm and mellow, as it 
wher rot has ever appeared, if it| should be, there is danger of setting too 
cal \ single diseased tuber | shallow. 
usd | will be a source of infect-| All plants should be as deep, when 
in ihe plants, and consequently | dirt is pressed about them, as before 
gre the erop. taken from nursery rows. 
Grow early truck each year.~ It will This means, for strawberries, just even 
be a long time betore the Spring market | with crowa of plant ; 
is as well supplied asthe Fall. A great Black raspberries, four to six inches ; 
mony farmers grow crops for the late Red raspberries, currants, gooseberries 
market, Which makes competition keen | and blackberries, six to ten inches ; 
aud prices low. Asparagus and straw- And grapes, 10 to 15 inches. 
berries, that can be sold in the Spring After setting, mulch around each 
and early Summer, pay much better} plant two or three inches deep with fine 
than what is raised for the Fall and | manure. 
Winter market. The space betwega rows of berry 
[destroy bugs in seed peas put the | plants, tte first year, may be planted to 
pes in) water, and the bugs and injured | potatoes or other low-zrowing garden 
peas rise to the surface. Skim them | Crops. Strawberries should have all the 
of and destroy them. Pour off the | ground.—M. A. Tnayer, Sparta, Wis. 
water, and spread the peas to dry. Peas | PS aE 
that bave been attacked by weevil | Success with Cabbage and Tomatoes. 
sl ev used for seed, fe be- yea A os ee , ger 8 Thad 
pi cd may not germinate, but | 8U¢h good success in raising cabbage and 
> more weevil will be pro- | tomato plants last Spring, I thought I 
du tack the crop. would like to tell some of THE AMERT- 
(row tomatoes in the field upon wire | 2 ARMER readers my plan. Plants 
sae a ag | are easily raised from good seed. Make 
ere! plant Sous poss every 100 long, shallow boxes; procure fine, rich 
fect eteh a single No. 12 wire 46 | | 1 “gprs 1. asta d hi ~~" 
a a » seemed . Meswe fee} soll, well prepared; sow see thin y; 
. 1 the R aye : place in the window of your living- 
feet set up a building lath and secure to | . ag 
* ‘ »., | room; water just enough to keep them 
the yy asmall wire staple. Plant it te tet i ye 
atomato plant by each lath and train Ne ee eee 
ar ate, Pye should stand thinly in the seed-bed, or 
to it by kee; ing off side shoots and ty- Ent “3 , 
fa silts stellen” “atianieetin maanine tax they will run up weak and slender. In 
ay ee 5 4 transplanting they must be set in the 
Way are two or three weeks earlier, and Sets tes Se: tt al tt 
in some experiments freer from rot than | ae = Bal eS ee . ra a os ne 
When grown in the common way. we. a . .. ae rn pe. mabe 7 
A. P. Anderson, of the State Univer- — Ty 1" te jas gran eng 
iow ol Winmaetn tr aid ees Oe and find it is a good plan; just try it. 
sity of Minnesota, by a Jong series Of! plants grown by ourselves are better 
experiments, finds the pumpkin does | and stronger than those we buy from a 
a’ { Be grommg sneer i o'clock | hothouse. Just try it this Spring.—Mrs. 
t) , und diminishes its activity | M. MEssEcaR. 
as un rises and begins to act upon | : nandiesion 
i} From 9 o'clock in the morn- Fertilizer for Potatoes. 
ae 13 o'clock im the afternoon The most important elements of a 
u t of the fruit diminishes, owing | potato fertilizer are phosphoric acid, | 
0 poration of water from the | potash, and lime. The tubers contain | 
les _ plant. The general re- | in their ash 19 per cent. of the first and | 
a that when the fruit £TOWS | 60 per cent. of the second, and the stems 
. vine grows least, and vice} nave 45 per cent. of lime in their ash. 
se There is but little nitrogen in this crop, 
pherry enlture put the rasp-} so that a suitable mixture of superphos- 
b four to five apart; plant | phate of lime and potash in some form 
thr half to five feet distant in | is needed. It has been found in practice | 
th During the growing season | that the largest yield has been secured 
th tor and the hoe should be | by the moet liberal fertilizing, as much 
Us tervals of two weeks or less, so as 2,000 pounds having been used to the 
. the weeds down and the %il | acre with very satisfactory profit. It | 
me foward the end of the Sum- | will certainly pay any good farmer who 
ing of the new growth will | has his land in good condition, and will | 
b hy ceasing to cultivate. | give the needed culture, to use at least 
1 nest red varieties are Turner} 1,000 pounds of the mixed fertilizers 
- » the black varieties,| per acre. The fertilizer should be so 
0 burn are good, with Gregg | made as to have 10 per cent. of phos- 
f A ripening. A good yellow | phorie acid in it, and 8 per cent of 
: ‘ucen. The color of Caro-| potash. Usually about 3 per cent. of 
. i fine berry, but tender | nitrogen is added to these. 
0! it cudsahthianeinnilien mings 
Planting Asparagus. Object of Plowing. 
lt sceaie t plant aspara- The object of plowing is not merely to 
gus % icafil a gee turn over the soil to bury the surface 
useful early vegetable of . er ng 
the » \ creat amount of foolish- | 7885, and soften and pulverize it for 
bess i about this earden crop, | Sed. It has a deeper purpose than 
It 1 thet it menst hese mace om shallow one. It is certainly to fit 
“— il, and when the ground the land for the seed and “s afford a 
i {(] t « lod aneee anne be spread good covering for it. But it is not to 
On the surfa Certainly it grows to bury the surface, with the accumulated 
p rich sil, and needs for the matter of the previous crop, where it can- 
ful of tender shoots liberal feed- not be of use until it is turned back 
Ine, for it, too, but no excezs | #82 The so-called “ cut-and-cover 
of id. Nor does it need half | ind of plowing should be made a penal 
U lly allowed for it, It is | offense, for it is detrimental to all con- 
01 these salemiaiieemeieliiie | cerned in the good culture of the land. 
that {Lis vevetable is } py aiek anon On the contrary, it is the sloping furrow 
e, for it should faa - slice, laid on edge at about 45° with the 
gu ery farm gastos. surface, and the manure with it lying in 
i Hie 4 crowing it is this: | #yers from the - to ~ bottom of the 
a nd necds to be deeply broken, and furrow, that is really plowing. 
the « vuity of manure turned into = 
be | burned, but mixed with it 
bas | ¢ lurrows after the manure 2 > 
Rie . 1 on the surface. This hildren rin 
the roots ox a eye , = érom taking medicine. They 
; owed or dug, nok boul sa don’t likeitstaste. But they are 
* ea ‘cep. Manure is seattered eager to take what they like— 
bit 70." little soil is drawn on| Scott’s Emulsion, for instance. 
feet a) ‘renches should be four} Children almost always like 
trenches 18 tu, i — are set inthe}  §cott’s Emulsion. 
Well “ies apart, with the roots And it does them good. 
Bufiic; ms covered with soil. A S 9 E 1 . : the easiest, 
tilizer j, 1 'Y OF good complete fer- ree orenrs2: of God 1j 
Wil is then » ed over the roots, and the], most palatable formo waves 
to raise the = . back to the furrows, Oil, with the Hypophosphites of 
lt thow, a : * — in a ridge. Lime and Soda added to nourish 
May be sown then 1 ba a Peas|* the bones and tone up the ner- 
i the cultivation spren'te eae vous system. The way child- 
. ' 
terre’ Hand ek ar of weeds sees te ren gain flesh and strength on 
fist yoo, , \°, Cutting is made the} Scott’s Emulsion is surprising —™ 
Year,” *p) r but a little the second} even to physicians. 
™ full be. Pow : year the crop will be All delicate children need it. 
ly ep 'g, but should not be cut too Don't be pemsveded to acrept a substitute! 





Stunt the growth of the plants/ 


After this an annual dressing of manure 
or fertilizer is given, and if stalks enough 
are left to sustain the roots, annual crops 
may be taken for 50 years. 





Thayer's Berry Bulletin for April, 1895. 

A young plant removed from the 
nursery is as tender an@ helpless as a 
babe. If exposed to the sun or wind it 
soon dies. If set in coarse, lumpy 
ground, and left without moisture, it 
cannot live. 

It must have food and drink. 

In preparing the ground, cover thick- 
ly with finely-composted manure, plow 
deeply, and harrow until fine and mel- 
low. 

Rich, well prepared ground holds 
moisture and places food within reach 
of the young plant. 

When plants are received, keep in a 
cool place until set in the ground. 

In setting plants, roots should be 
spread out in their natural position, to 
reach as much moist feeding space as 
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THE DAIRY. 


Skimmings. 


Towa has 750 creameries, producing 
150,000,000 pounds of butter; worth 
$33,597,000; Minnesota, 225 creamer- 
ies, making products worth $20,000,000. 


Prof. Smith says that continued good 
feeding so changes the character of a 
cow that eventually the milk is improved 
in quality, but any sudden change in 
the food would not have this effect. 


Mr. Wheaton, of Canada, is sure that 
several years of good feeding will so 
change the constitution of the cow that 
the richness of the milk in butter will 
be permanently increased as long as the 
character of the food is maintained. 


One dairyman says that once, when 
he was feeding squashes to his cows, the 
proportion of: butter waz 10 pounds to a 
can of cream; feeding ensilage increased 
the butter to 11 pounds to the can, and 
when oilmeal was added the butter in- 
creased to 13 pounds, 








Ex-Gov. Hoard, of Wisconsin, says 
that the nervous cendition of the cow 
has much to do with the production and 
richness of milk, and that a disturbance 
of the normal nervous condition of the 
animal will quite change the character 
of the milk, and in some cases will cause 
the almost total disappearance of the fat. 

It is well-nigh universally admitted 
that food affects the color and flavor of 
butter, but as to whether richness of milk 
is thus affected is a vexed question. 
This difference of opinion probably arises 
from the fact that cows are not alike. 
The feeding of rich food to one cow may 
have but little effect upon the richness of 
her milk, and her owner will conclude 
that it does not affect the milk of other 
cows. At the World’s Eair, however, 
the cows in the hands of the best feeder, 
the man who compounded his rations on 
those lines which long experience had 
shown him were the ones that would not 
only produce large quantities of milk, 
but milk that was rich in butter fats, 
were the cows that stood at the head 
when the tests were finished. 

At the recent meeting of the National 
Dairy Congress there was a discussion of 
“Creamery Sharks,” and a desire ex- 
pressed for exact inforfffition as to the 
necessary cost of creameries. Mr. L. R. 
Bingham, of Iowa showed how an ex- 
penditure of $300 for equipment sufficed 
to start with, and in eight years a plant 
of $1,500 was built up, capable of turn- 
ing out 500 to 600 poundsdaily. Treas- 
urer Gabrilson said that there was no 
need of expending more than $2,500 or 
$3,000. A delegate reported one in 
Wisconsin costing $4,100 for 80 cows. 
Others described the operations of the 
professional creamery builders whose 
only aim is to put a thousand or two in 
their pockets, creating an investment 
that can never pay interest. ‘Statements 
of cost of materials made the price of 
lumber $28 per 1,000 in Vermont, $16 
in Iowa, $8 to $10 in Virginia, and ‘$7 
in Georgia. 





How to Keep Cheese. 
Cheese must not be kept in a warm 
and dry place. 
cellar such as would be called dry, 
which will anyhow have some moisture 


| in it, and some is necessary to the prop- 


er keeping of cheese. Darkness is pre- 
ferable to light, and a low temperature, 
but not lower than 55°, is desirable. 
The cheese will become moldy_on the 
outside; the mold is permitted until the 


The best place is a | 
|mere from a continuous cropping of 
| wheat. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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DAIRYING IN’ 


ae ee 


Condition in Iowa, Minnesota, 
and the Dakotas, 





BY E. E. KAUFMAN, 
of the North Dakota 
Fargo, N. D, 


States. 


available for plant growth, and the farm- 
ers have found themselves unable to grow 
a paying crop from their wornout, 
heavily mortgaged lands; then it is 
they begin to diversify, and foremost in 
the van of diversification turn to dairy- 
ing as a panacea for continuous crop- 
ping. 

Of the four States designated as the 
Northwest in this paper, Iowa has long 
since passed the stage of grain farming, 
aml now ranks as one of the foremost 
States in the Union in dairying. Minne- 
sota to a certain extent has followed in 
the footsteps of her sister State on the 
south, and the southeastern portion of 
the State is noted for the number of its 
creameries dnd general prosperity of the 
farmers. In the Dakotas the continual 
decrease in the price of wheat has brought 
about the necessity of diversification 


events, as with former prices wheat grow- 
ing could still be carried on at a profit. 
As the dairy industry in these four 
States, viz, Iowa, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, is in all stages, from 
the beginning of home dairy work to the 
more advanced creamery management, 
it will be necessary to discuss the subject 
by States. 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY’S PROG- 
RESS. 


Twenty-five years ago Iowa was just 
building her first creameries, Butter 
shipped out of the State previous to this 
time was designated “ lowa Grease,” and 
sold as such in the market. It was be- 
lieved the climate and environments of 
Iowa were not conducive to the produc- 
tion of gilt-edged butter. When at the 
Centennial Exhibition, held ‘in Philadel- 
phia in 1876, John Stewart, of Manches- 
ter, was awarded the gold medal for the 
best butter made in the world, Iowa’s 
reputation as a dairy State was estab- 
lished. Since ther the acreage of wheat 
has steadily decreased, and the number 
of creameries and cheese factories steadily 
increased. At present Iowa boasts of 
over 700 creameries, préducing annually 
more than 150,000,000 pounds of butter, 
and representing a value of $33,597,- 
000. 

All parts of the State are equally well 
adapted to dairying, but in the north- 
eastern portion it .is.carried on most ex- 
tensively. Some of the Counties support 
as high as 24 creameries, or one to each 
Township. 

In Minnesota we find almost the same 
conditions existing, except that Minne- 
sota lying north of the corn belt, suffered 


The total investment and product of 





the dairy industry of Minnesota is esti- 
mated at $20,000,000 for the year 1893. 


It isvnly in the southeastern and southern | 
| portions of the State that dairying is | 


practical to any great extent. The north- 


surface is covered, when it is scraped off | western portion of the “tate is yet unde- 
and the checse is washed with water at | veloped as a dairy region, and I believe 


80° and all the mold is removed. 


It is | it is only a question of a few years when 


then wiped dry and greased with sweet | the products of the dairy will equal in 


oil, or butter, unsalted, to fill the pores | value those of Iowa. 


in the crust. It is thus left fora few 
weeks and this is repeated. In this way 


| the cheese slowly changes its character, 


improving all the time in flavor and 
texture. It becomes fatty by the 
change of some of the caseine into a 
kind of fatty matter, and a peculiar 
mild aroma is produced quite different 
from the intolerable smell of the coarse 
kinds of semi-putrid cheese known as 
Limburger, or some of the overcured 
German cheese. The curing described 
is that practiced with the Brie and the 
Roqueford cheeses, as well as that finest 
of all kinds, hg English Stilton.- Asa 
rule we do not give requisite attention 
to curing our cheese, and hence its want 
of high quality. The curing of cheese is 
a slow process that requires skillful con- 
trol, or it becomes decomposition. 


-s 


Holstein Cows for Milking. 


The Holstein cows are probably the 
best milkers in existence when quantity 
is taken into account. But cows are 
something like mills, the largest of them 
take in the most corn to make the most 
meal. So it is with the Holsteins. 
They are great consumers of food in pro- 
portion to their great milking habit. 
This, of course, should be reasonable, for 
it is not the cow, but the food, that 
makes the milk and butter, and no cow 
in the world can give in. product what 
there is not in food. These cows, as a 
rule, give milk poor in butter, averag- 
ing about three per cent. of it in the 
milk, so that while they excel for a milk 
dairy, or for cheese-making, they are not 
so desirable for a butter dairy. The 
color of these cows is black and white, 
more or less mixed. 


— 








Lump on a Heifer’s Jaw. 
These bony tumors are caused by a 
parasite that grows in the bone and 
causes it to decay, and in time to wholly 
suppurate away. The treatment which 
has been found most effectivegs to give 
two drams of iodide of potassium daily 
for a week, then stop a week, and repeat. 
It may be necessary to repeat the 
third time, but very rarely longer. 


+The lump may also be washed first 


with hot water and soap, then rubbed 
with iodide ojntment twice a day. The 
iodide may be given in a bran mash, or 
in other fond or drink, at night. 





The number of 
creameries in Minnesota is at— present 
225, which is being augmented by the 
erection of new factories. 


IN THE DAKOTAS 


we find a different state of affairs. 
Wheat has been the staple crop, and 
probably will be for a number of years; 
but still we have the same old story to 
repeat. Diversification must be prac- 
ticed, and dairying is receiving its share 
of attention. At present the farms are 
too large, and the population too scat- 
tered to insure the success of the cream- 
ery system, with rare exceptions. Home 
dairying or butter-making on the farm 
to supply the home demand will be the 
beginning of the industry. At present 
North Dakota produces barely more 
than half enough butter to supply her 
own people. But three creameries were 
in operation in the State during the 
past year, and, judging from previous 
years, producing only 120,000 pounds of 
butter, while that made in families is 
but 4,026,134 pounds. In cheese the 
total product will not exceed 150,000 
pounds. 

Throughout the entire Northwest 
creameries run on the cp-operative plan, 
or those partially co-operative, have been 
more successful than where managed by 
private corporationg, All sections have 
suffered from the creamery sharks who 
build and equip a creamery, start it, and 
turn it over to the gompany. ‘These are 
usually erected at an énormous loss to 
the company, and have done more harm 
than good to the dairy industry. 

The advent of the hand separator has 
been productive of much good, and will 
continue so until our population becomes 
sufficiently dense to make the factory 
system possible, 

WHAT KIND OF Cows? 


The tuestion will doubtless be asked, 
What kind of cows are kept? Princi- 
pally natives. A system of improvement 
in milk-giving qualities is gradually 
being adopted. The Babcock tester has 
found its way ta. many farmers and when 
a cow is “weighed in the balance and 
found wanting ” she is sent to the sham- 
bles. This, with the use of pure-bred 
sires of a recognized milk-giving strain 
on the profitable animals, and a better 
system of handling gpd /eeding, is pro- 
ducing herds that will yield 200 and. 


THE: NORTHWEST. 
Its Rise, Progress, and Present 


gricultural College, 


The history of the dairy industry of 
the Northwest will closely coincide with 
that of the Eastern and New England 
Exclusive grain farming until 
the soil is sapped of all the elements 


more pounds of butter per cow per an- 
num. The average annual yield is at 
present not so high but that there is 
plenty of room for improvement in this 
direction. In Iowa 100 pounds, Minne- 
sota 70 pounds, and in the two Dakotas 
30 pounds is about the average. This of 
course includes all cows within the State 
given to the assessors as milk cows, many 
of which are probably not milked at all 
during the year, or for only a short time 
during the pasture season. 

_ One of the great drawbacks to dairy- 
ing in the Northwest has been the lack 
of experience in the management of fac- 
tories. In connection with this might be 
mentioned the lack of knowledge on the 
part.of the patrons how to conduct the 
dairy industry. In the two older States 
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© Stop Natura 


Don’t tobacco spit and 
smoke your life away, and 
go on suffering from nerve 
troubles that make t 
strongest man weak, dizz 
and undecided, prevent him 
from doing the right thing 
at the right time, all bee 
cause the blood is tobacco- 
poisoned. The natural way 
to stop a thing is to get a dis- 
taste for it. Youcan stop na- 
turally this brain-weakening, 







trained in creamery 


dairying only. 


many learned in the school of experience. 
In Iowa and Minnesota excellent dairy 
schools have been established and are 
sending out butter and cheese makers 


In 


management. 


North Dakota instruction is given in farm 
These schools are well 


} merve-ruining, tobacco dis- 
| ease by the use of the origin- 
al, time tested, guaranteed 
tobacco habit cure. 


NO-T 
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sooner than in the natural course of'| 


patronized and are of untold value to the 
dairy industry in putting forth operators 
who can successfully manage creameries 
and cheese factories, make butter on the 
farm, and at the same time give valuable 
information to their patrops in handling 
and feeding their stock and caring for 
the product. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


This paper would be incomplete if 
nothing was said in regard to that arch 
enemy of the dairy, “ oleomargarine.” 
Both Iowa and Minnesota have laws pro- 
hibiting its sale as butter, and in both 
States the officers of the law are prompt 
in bringing the offenders to justice. 

The Dakotas have not yet moved in 
the matter, but as the industry increases 
in importance the law-makers will see to 
it that justice is done the dairy farmer. 
At present but three oleomargarine 
licenses are held in the State of North 
Dakota, and they all in the city of Grand 
Forks, Minnesota and Iowa also have 
very stringent laws affecting the sale of 
adulterated milk, and enforcing cleanli- 
ness in the factory. 

I have great faith in the dairy indus- 
try of the Northwest. It is only a ques- 
tion of a few years when Iowa will double 
her already enormous yield of dairy 
products. Minnesota is but beginning, 
and in a few years her 200 creameries, 


)-BAG TOBACCO 


You ask for proof¢ Test No-To-Bac under our absolute guar- 
antee. Feel how quickly No-To-Bac kills the desire for tobacco, 
eliminates the nicotine, steadles the nerves, increases weight, 
makes the blood pure and rich, tingling with new life and —_ 
Gloomy days will be gone; the sunshine will be brighter. eo 
old man in feellng is made young again and—happy. 

18 PLAIN AND TO THE 

POINT. One box, $1; three 


}OUR GUARANTEE 
sold by, druggists everywhere under a 


boxes, thirty days’ treatment, $2.50. 

GUARANTEE TO CURE THE TOBACCO Bl n any form, or money 
refunded. We don't claim to cure everyone, but the pescemage is so lar 
we can better afford to have the good will of an occasional failure, than 
money. WE HAVE FAITII IN NO-TO-BAC. 


Book called “Don't Tobaceo Spit and Smoke Your Life Away,” mailed free. 
Beware of imitations, there is no substitute for NO-TO-BAC. STERLING 
MEDY CO.. Chicago office, 45 Kandolph 8t.; N. Y . office, 10 Spruce St.; 


Cc 
Canada office, 374 St.Paul St., Montreal; Laboratory,Indiana Mineral Springs,Ind, 

















































Every personanswering thisadvertise- 


S tcan geta handsomesilk dressfull 
A SILK Eos : ~ R Er e10to 15 yan. length, al Cosrapioeets 
for complete dress free. e are bound to swell our annua! subsc ' 
60,000 within next60days. Think of it. Each & everyone will geta handsomedress. 


Don’tgvit blind; wemake our offerto ail answering this advertisement so sendat 

e once. We mean whee Donets — iiusteated Bape Wektey ot oe. 
ost humorous family news & story ers published, contains latest hints ondress, fas , &e. 

to cts. sliver or 1b LL ctnenee to way ter addressing, packing & posting. & we will send you our paper Cg 

months, Nochance, noguessing. Our offer is made toevery one. Wecan show proof forhundredsof dr —— oO Je 

Bend atonce, get your name on our 60,000 list, & we will send a handsome dress { Fy NER PUBLI Sut COvy 

freesame day yoursubscriptionis received, Don’tmissouroffer, Writeat once, 10 Bpruce &t..N,¥.Citye 


When writing mention this paper. 


FREE CURE. 


Kidney 





ALHAWVIS is a Positive Cure for Kidney & Urinary 
Diseases, Rheumatism,etc. It is from the new Poly- 
nesian shrub, KAVA-KAVA (botanical name. Piper 
Methysticum) described in New York World, ¥eb. 8, 
1893, and Medical Gazette, of Dec., 1892. Endorsed by 
the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe as @ sure Spe- 
cific Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Rheuma- 
ARY tism, Diabetes, Bright’s ee ne agertyy 4 
pRix Liver Diagsse, Female Complaints, pain in back, . 

ISEASES and RHEUMATISM. Sold at Two —o ge me Descri ifve mene grey 

We know that ALK AVWI5ES is 4 Positive Cure for these diseases, and to pro 

Wesccste Effects, and for cals of introduction. we will send you enough for one week's 
use, by mail, prepaid, PREE., if you are a Sutierer. It is an unfailing cure, A trial costs you 
nothing. Address, The CHURCH KIDNEY CURB CO.,416 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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American Cattle in Germany. 





mainly inthe southeastern part of the 
State, will be trebled, and all portions of 
the State be “ following the cow.” 

~ South Dakota, lying in the northern | 
edge of the corn belt and southern edge | 
of the great No. 1 hard wheat belt, to- 
gether with her nutritious grasses, will he- 
come a veritable Garden of Eden to the 
bovine race. And last, but not least, 
North Dakota will convert some of her 
bonanza wheat farms into pasture land ; 
will grow enough corn for silage and fod- 
der corn, will manufacture her bran and 
shorts into golden grains of butter, and 
still supply the world with her full share 
of breadstuffs. Then the far-famed 
Red River Valley, called by some the 
“ bread-basket” of the world, will not 
have to depend on Minnesota and Iowa 
to spread her bread with gilt-edge butter. 
Then the market quotations will no 
longer read “No.1 hard” but North 
Dakota creamery extras and North 
Dakota creamery firsts. 


—" 


Storing Butter. 





\ 


If butter is properly kept it will not 
deteriorate in six months if it be perfect 
in quality when it is made. Everything 


| depends on these two conditions, for if it 


is not good at the first it will contain 
some eleiments of decomposition, due to 
milk left in it, or the over-sourness of 


| the creatn, or other faults that will tend 


to further decomposition during the time 
it is stored. But the manner of storage 
too must be unobjectionable; ‘that is, the 
place should be clean, cool, and dark, 
and the packages must be air-tight and 
perfectly clean, too. Then the slow in- 
ternal change in the butter, due to the 
chemical alteration of whatever unavoid- 
able impurities still exist in it, and the 
effect of these on the butter fat, will go 
on so slowly as not to injuriously affect 
the quality, and it may be six months 
before there will be any appreciable de- 
terioration. But as butter isa perishable 
substance it is always best to dispose of 
it while it is in good condition, and_not 
keep it, even in a cold storage, longer 
than can be helped. As a rule, money 
is lost by depreciation of quality when 
butter is kept longer than a few weeks 





e 
Early Pasturing. 

The premature pasturing of grass 
should not be permitted, but time should 
be given to get a sufficient growth of 
new-roots to withstand the trampling and 
at Igast a fair bite of grass for the ani- 
mals. Pasturing before this will be apt 
to destroy the plants, weakened as they 
are by the Winter, and not having made 
sufficient new roots to sustain themselves. 

These new roots do not appear until 
the leaves have made their growth, for 
it is by the leaves that the roots must 
gain strength and substance. 


=> 
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Grain. 









CricaGco, March 29.—The following shows the 
range of prices: 
Open. High. Low. Close 
May...ore eee «95h ECE 
Wheat. a a er i) Ye SS 9 re 
a Februar y.... ose coe eve eee 
May ..es+++e ° 46t 46% «468 464 
Corn... July...s eee ° 46 446% «= 468 46§ 
1 March peaeees . ose eee eee eee 
May ...cecceee 29 30s 2 2% 
Oats 4 uly siinngee - 28% 2e 2E- Be 
February .-.-- eee tee eee eee 
May ..ccccvee - 12.45 12.55 12.40 12.47 
Pork.. } July ae” 12.62 12.62 12.52 19. 
February .... «++. eeeee cosee veces 
May... 7.07 7.07 7.08 7.02 
Lard. Jul Rateoes ° 7-20 7.22 7.17 7.17 
February ..- @oce ccee 8 anes tee 
Cotton. 


New York, March 29.—The 
the range of prices: 


following shows 





Op’g. High. Low. Close. 
March ee “ee ran — saad 
April.....«- 6.21 $3 6.21 6.23 
May 6.25 29 = 6.24 6.25 
June 6.22 6.% 6.21 6.22 
July..... 6.23 6.2% 6.22 6.28 
August. 6.24 6.26 6.22 6.22 
September ... 6.% 6.26 6.24 6.22 
October ...+++ 6.28 6.28 6.24 6.25 


SPIRITUALISM PROVES TTE DEAD RETURNS. 
Read its weekly per, ." —_ of Truth,” 











Cinclanau, O. 10 cents for a trial mon 


COMFORTABLE INCOME 
WITHIN YOUR REACH 


AS A WORKER FOR THE 


Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Tue CosmopottrTan is just now engaged in 
making a special effort, and is offering unusual 
opportunities to those who desire to become 
its representatives. Fully the equal of the 
$3.00 or $4.00 magazines, it is sold at $1.50a 
year; gives 1560 pages each year, with over 
1200 illustrations. Its contributors include § 
the most famous writers and most noted ar- 
tists of the world. Itis not surprising shen § 
that it was the most widely circulated maga- 
zine in America in 1894. Ithas only to be seen 

} to beappreciated. In addition to its regular 
m commission to agents, anextraordinary bonus 
S is being offered for the next six months to those 
who will make desirable representatives, with J 
a view to increasing circulation in the smaller 
@ Cities and country districts. Address 
CosmopouiTan, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


American cattle have found vigor- 
ous defenders in Germany in Messrs. 
Bois and Vollers; two eminent veterina- 
rians. The conclusions of these authorities 
which have been summarized inthe Hy- 
gienische Rundschau of Hamburg, are to 
the effect that American stock is superior 
to that which is raised in Germany. 
Among the 8,022 imported American 
cattle slaughtered in German cities since 
1889 not a single case of pleuropneu- 
monia was discovered, and only one- 
twentieth of one per cent. were found to 
be tuberculous; while 8 per cent. of Ger- 
man beeves kilied in Hamburg were dis- 
eased. 
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6, $2.44, 32.6 
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his advertisement and send to us to-day, 
& 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Mention The American Farmer. 
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»FARMERS SHOULD EXPERIMENT 


and not always take the word of interested 





arties. Very few of them have any idea 
ow much the com mon soft wire will stretch. AGENTS $75 aThOEE 
They may have been lead to believe it a mere using or selling PRACTICAL 


PLATING DYNAMO. Themoa- 
ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates goid, 
silver, nickel, ete, on watches, 
ss P< jewelry, table-ware, bicyclesand 

all metal goods ; fine outfits for 
agents; different sizes; always 
ready; Do battery; ne toy; no 
expcriemce; no limit to plating 


an ne? need i; a 
W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 15, 


When writing mention this paper, 


trifle. Itisaneasy matter to prove that a 
No. $ wire, under a strain of about 1000 lbs. 
will stretch from 1to1'4 in. per foot and it 
never takes upitsownslack. That accounts 
for those little end ratchets filling up so 

uickly. Our local agent will furnish a power- 
fol stretcher for this experiment. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich 
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great money maker, 


Columbus, Ohio. 





WATERPROOF 


OVERCOATS AND CLOAKS, 


Pes or ee 
oS >> B 
Wesscscesee 





The Mackintosh Brought Within the 
Means of Every One. 


BEST FARM FINOB, made of GALVANe 
IZED STEEL WIRE. FENCES and GATES 


for ali purposes... Write for frae catalogue 
giving particulars and prices, Address 


THE SEDEWICK BROS, C0., RIGHMOND, 4, 


When writing mention this paper. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCES 


The mackintosh—a thin cloth coat impervions to 
rain—is universally used abroad as an overcoat for 
Winter, Spring, and Autumn. The mackintosh is @ 
regular overcoatof fine quality,so far as appearances 
go, and only the wearer knows that it is perfectly 
















ow Norse high, bull stro waterproof and warmer than an ulster, 
Sa ee pie —ty i tient The ordinary cost of a mackintosh ranges from $16 
<— Nikko it yourself fo to $35; but one of the American manufacturers has 
= <~13 t 4 cents agreed to sell single coats to our subscribers at the 
= ‘Oo a Rod Wholesale price per thousand, and this reduction 
SO styles. A man and boy can make brings the cost io about one-third of the usual price. 
mt y. Catalog free. 





The outside and inside cloths are coat@i with rub 
ber, rolled together, cut, made up, and thoroughly 
cured, so that they are unchangeable in any climate. 
They are stitched with a solid seam, and they will pro- 
rect the wearer in any ordinary exposure to stormy 
weather, They are 52 to 53 inches long, made with de- 
tachable cape; will fit and wear well. The regular 
sizes are 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46. Other sizes will 
cost $2 additional. In ordering, send exact bust 
measurement over the under coat, 


MEN’S MACKINTOSHES. 





to 6Orod 1 
KITCELMAN BROS. Ridg 


eville ind. 
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C t per rod buys the celebrated 
GNIS waynes Wire FENCE, 
uw Ne. 10, galvanized wire, 5 feet 
high, Hog tight, Horse high, and Bull proof. Address 
CLYDE WIRE FENCE CO., CLYDE, N. 
Y., or BUCYRUS, OHIO. aw Agents write 
for terns. 

When writing mentio= this paper. 
aieensseunieiianinends . as _— A double-texture diagonal—NXo. F 27 blue, F 23 black, 
or F 26 tan—cape ceat, with seams double stitched, for 


4 Ww ELL M AC H | N E RY. yo Henrietta—No. 22 B, black, or @ 












, B, blue—cape coat, with seams double-stitched, for 96. 
\ aaa Ox Sy N "A double-texture, all-wool tricot—No, 223 B, black, oF 
: - 224 3, blue—cape coat, seams sewed, cemented and 

Machines and_ Tools | strapped, for $9. 


Guaranteed. 
STEAM OR HORSE POWER. 
Deep and Shallow Wells. 


Send for Circular. 


WOMEN’S GARMENTS. 


The women’s garments are made up in both double 
and single-texture, and are a stylish wrap in cool as 
well as wet weather. 

The outside cloths, Navy blue and black, are in the 
double-texture goods, lined with a pretty plaid lining, 
the rubber being between the cloths, and not showing 
atall. They are made in sleeveless Inverness shapes, 
and the regular sizes are bust 32, length 52; 34-54, 34-55, 
36-56, 36-58, 38-60, 40-62. Other sizes will cost $2 extra. 
On these garments the single cape is about 27 inches 


S 


Bicycles 


High 
Grade 








Tra, Shipped anywhere vient ~ - . and 2 tack d 

. ‘ wrasse g. The triple capes are 5, 9, and 26 Inch, an 
AA C.0.D. Saving you _ made with the collar attached to the capes, so that 
= E—jidesiers profit. the latter can be worn as a shoulder wrap separately. 


GF SF $100-0ek wood 'for$62. 
ZS y $65 

Latest models, wood or steel rims; pnermatic tires; weight 17% 

to 30 Iba.; allstrie sand prices. Large illustrated catalogne free. 

Caeh Buyers’Union, 162 W,VanBuren St.B 75,Chicago 
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Two grades, of both single and double texture, cam 
be had in the differefft colors, as follows: 

Women’s single-texture diagonal (unlined cape) Ine 
vernesses, black, tan, and Navy blue, for $3.50. 

Women’s singl: -texture, wool-surface Henrietta (an- 
lined cape) black and Navy “ie, for $3. 

Women’s double-texture iaverness, wool-surface 
Henrietta, long cape attached, black and blue, $6.50. 

Same with triple capes, detachabie co. lar on capes, 





ARTICHOKE 





All Live Stock 
Eat the White 
French. 

600 bushels per 






7.75. 

This three-cape style is a new garment made for this 
season. These goods have been reduced about one- 
third from any previous prices. All orders are sent by 
























acre in dry season. Descriptive circular free. Seeds | express, receiver paying charges,which are but a trifle, \ 
$1 per bushel. J. P. VEISSERING, MELVILLE, the goods being light. 
Madison County, Il). 

Say you saw this in The American Farmer. THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. G, 
Crimson Clover, Cow Peas and Win- ICE CREAM FREEZER. 
ter Oats. Send for new descriptive catalogne After examining many 
before. purchasing seed. +N. BROWN, styles of ice cream freezers, 

Grower & Dealer, Wyoming, Kent Co., Del. we have decided upon an 

When writing mention this paper. assortment which for cheap- 

5 SR Sag ness, durability, and efficacy 
excels any other. We send ‘ 


GROUND MOLES. 


Their habits and how to catch them. A look Free. 
L. H. OLMSTEAD, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
When writing mention this paper. 


these freezers by express, 
receiver paying charges. 
We ship to any address 
upon the following terms* 
One quart $1.50; two quarts, 
$1.70; three quarts, $2; four 

















mn " quarts, $2.40; te 
to one qe in each elght quarts, $3.80; 
FREE SPRAY PUMP place. e mean it, If quarts, $5.25; fourteen 
you mean business and wantagencwsend l0c. We will w qu 50. 






arts, , 
These freezers will give satisfaction. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. a. 


send a complete ~~» > will do the work of a $10 
spray. A. PEIRS, 40, North Windham, Maine. 
When writing mention this paper. 
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A Strange Remembrance, 


BY ANNE REEVE ALDRICH, 
How can it be that I forget. 
Vhe way he phrased my doom, 
When I recall the arabesques 
That carpeted the room ? 


How can it be that I forget 
His look and mien that hour, 
When I recall I wore a rose, 
And still can smell the flower? 


How can it be that I forget 
Those words said.at the last, 
When I recall the tune a man 
Was whistling as he passed ? 
These things are what we keep from life’s 
Supremest poy, or pain; 
For memory locks her chaff in bins 
And throws away the grain. 


ABOUT WOMEN. 


At ELBURG, GERMANY, MANY 

women are successfully engaged in 
dairy farming. Their costume, which 
consists of a short blouse, knee breeches 
and nether hose, is not only practical, 
but is trim and becoming, 


x * » 


URING THE REGISTRATION 
for the city election at Leavenworth, 
Kan., many women placed their names 
on the books. Among the number was 
Georgiana Craig, aged 101 years and a 
few days over. She was assisted in 
coming up stairs to the City Clerk’s of- 
fice by relatives, but stated her own age 
and name very clearly. She said she 
wanted to vote just once before she died. 
She is a well-known colored woman, and | 
was a slave during 70 years of her life. 


* * x 








HE DAUGHTERS OF siSHOP | 
Potter, of New York, have been edu- 
cated with a view to doing at least Me. 
thing well. One girl became an expert | 
pianist, another is an artist, and a third 
has trained herself to the duties of Secre- 
tary. She not only answers her busy 
father’s letters, but receives callers, an- 
swers all questions, which pour in by the 
hundreds upon a man in his position, ar- 
ranges appointments and fulfills all the 
duties of an expert office woman, reliey- 
ing her father from much care, 
* 


* * 

HE WOMAN PROBLEM IS NOT 

confined to our country, but is now 
agitating Russians, and they have now 
taken a somewhat novel step. At the 
last meeting of the Administrative Board 
of the Street Tramways of Tiflis, the 
Capital of the Caucasus, it was resolved 
to make the experiment of employing 
women as tramway conductors. Up to 
the present, however, a few women only 
have been appointed as conductors of 
vehicles. which ply upon less crowded 
routes. One of the regulations of this 
new ordinance is that in no case must 
the number of women employed amount 
to more than one-half of the whole num- 
ber of licensed conductors, The Czar 
believes in the higher education of 
women, and has ordered the reopening 
of the Women’s Institute of Medicine at 
St. Petersburg, which was closed by 
order of the Government some years 


ago. 





Friis of Fashion. 

There is a new color which bears the 
name of heart-o’-rose pink, which is as 
pretty as its name. 

Another new shade is a blue called 
the coruflower blue, which is in great 
vogue. There are so many shades of 
blue made that most any woman can be 
suited. It is a color that can be worn 
by anyone. 

The latest new umbrella-handle is cut 
glass. Rockwood pottery is made up 
in quaint shapes for both parasols and 
umbrellas. 

For sometime there has been such a 
craze for Napoleonic miniature portrait 

ins, and the craze seems to get worse. 
aa Recamier and Josephine are 
especial subjects for miniatures. 


~ A Typical Spring Suit. 


The Eaton jacket will hold its own 
again this Summer, along with the sailor 








hat. Skirts are wider than ever, flaring 
at the sides. The newest patterns make 
them six and seven yards around, 


The Days of House Cleaning. 

A sister writes: Gentle Spring brings the 
scent of sweet flowers and the happy song of 
the birds. Old Sol gladdens our hearts as 
well as the earth with his warm radiance; 
and it does not seem at all strange that, “ in 

, the Spring the young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love,’’ or that the great 
joy of_the poet gushes forth in his annual 

‘Spring poem.’’ But, alas! for us busy 
housekeepers, there is a very unpoetical side 
to the picture, and truly we might say the 
saddest days of all the year are at hand—the 
days of house-cleaning. 

e carpets up, the curtains down, and 
everything ‘‘upside down’’ generally; the 
feminine members of the household in the 
ugliest of old faded-ont dresses, and the 
masculine creatures with tempers anything 
but angelic; those busy days are just the 
days for the door bell to jingle merrily, and 
those human pests, namely the ‘ lightning- 
rod man,’’ the book-agent and rag peddler, 
to take up our valuable time, and exhaust 





it’s green. 
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Summer Hats. 

The Easter hats in the shops are very 
picturesque, and wider-brimmed and 
taller-crowned than those worn all Win- 
ter. The reason given for the coming- 
in of the big hat is, that the sleeves are 
so immense, extending the breadth of 
shoulder to such a degree that the hats 
must be in proportion, to counteract the 
effect and act as a sort of ballast. Un- 








trimmed hats are never very pleasing 
to look upon, but those in the cut will 
give an idea of some of the shapes to 
be worn. Leghorn and white chip 
braids are most popular, and green is 
the prevailing color for trimming. All 


| shades of green are used, and all tones 
of it combined; in, fact, any color, so 


Flowers are worn in abun- 
dance, roses and violets in particular, 


STITCHES. 








PATCHWORK. 


EDITOR FARMHOUSE: The two illustrations 
below are very simple and will not need in- 


old maid’s puzzle when completed is about 
six inches square, making each small piece 
two inches; or it may be made larger if pre- 
ferred, 

















The basket quilt is about eight inches 
square, making each of the smaller half- 
squares two inches, and the larger ones four 
inches, the oblong ones two inches wide and 
four inches long. This is to be made of three 
colors. 





As 


| 


; A 7 














The light-colored half-squares in the cen- 
ter should be of a different color. This pat- 
tern would be very pretty made of red, white 
and blue. The above measurements do not 
allow for seams. ELLEN A, CLAUDE. 


All Sorts. 


Mistletoe is the popular flower, and it and 
white roses, it is said, are to be worn on the 
Spring and Summer hats, 


When you have borrowed a book, has it 
had good care taken of it? In the first place, 
we should cover the book with some nice 
light-brown paper before reading it. Keep 
the cover on until finished, and return im- 
mediately. One should be more careful of a 
borrowed book than if it belonged in the 
family. Many valuable books are lost by 
lending, and sometimes returned in a bad 

ndition, either dog-eared or torn. Such 
iberty taken with borrowed books is un- 


pardonable, 


Almost 2,000 years ago the Greeks and 
Rowans used a chafing-dish, so it is not areal 
new fad. 

The cotton imitations of violets ate becom- 
ing so common that some women will not 
wear them, and have taken to the dahlia, be- 
cause it cannot easily be reproduced in a 
cheap article. Violets appeal to many on ac- 
count of being so graceful and pretty. 

If a teaspoonful of salt is put with a pint of 
cold water, and rubbed into the rooté of the 
hair three times a week, it will make the hair 
grow, and the greatest difference will be 
noticed in a month, Shake well before 
using. 

If you suffer with cold feet, have your shoes 
lined with chamois skin. It is impossible for 
the cold to penetrate it, and the shoes are not 
in the least clumsy, as one would be inclined 
to think. 

Here is an odd way to bake bread, from a 
woman who has a taste for odd things: Bake 
your bread in a tomato can, and the loaves 
come out round, and when cut thin make 
very pretty slices. 








Gloves need not match the dresses you 
wear, but ought to he in harmony. It 
does not pay to buy cheap gloves, for 
they wear shabby in a short time. Kid 
gloves can be kept in shape by taking 
them off carefully. First loosen the 
ends of the fingers by pulling them 
gently, then turn wrong side out and 
smooth out with care, and you will find 





eur last bit of patience, 


they will last longer. 


structions as to how to construct them. .The | 


WOMAN'S WISDOM. 


eee 


Things a Woman Oan Do. 


EpitoR FARMHovsE: Last year, early in 
March, I sawed a soap box in two, filled one 
with rich loam and sand, planted half to 
tomatoes, half to early cab ; when old 
enough to transplant filled the other box and 
transplanted the tomatoes in that; transplanted 
the cabbage in the same box they were sown. 
As soon as the ground could be plowed I 
transplanted the cabbage into the garden. 
It does not hurt cabbage if it doés freeze or 
snow on it. In June we had cabbage which 
brought five cents per pound at the grocer’s, 
which he sold at 25 per cent. advance. 

The tomatees were three or four weeks tn 
advance of the home supply, and brought 10 
cents perpoun’*. Fatherasked why I planted 
75 tomato plants, when a dozen was all we 
needed, I said: ‘‘When I was here visiting 
last Summer, tomatoes early in the season 
were selling for 10 cents per pound; these are 
very early, and it would be very nice to take 
a bushel or two tomatoes and the same of 
cabbage when you go for groceries, to get them 
with. He laughed at the idea; but when the. 
time came and I came home with $7.40 worth 
of groceries, and kept the thing up until my 
purse was stuffed with due bills, and the Win- 
ter’s flour stored away,-he ‘‘laughed out of 
the other corner of his mouth.” 

He had two cows which were very heavy 
milkers, and as the family were fond of cheese 
I proposed we have the milk made into cheese 
during the very hot weather. Our nearest 
neighbor had a little more milk than we, so 
that together there were about 120 pounds of 
the night and morning’s milk, which makes 
about 14 or 15 pounds cheese, which is just 
the right size for family use. When we cuta 
cheese each family takes a half. A large-sized 
wash-tub will do to make itin. Get a 25 or 
30 cent dairy thermometer. I used a cider 
press, but anybody can make a lever press, 
which is quite as good. Each rennet tablet 
makes 100 pounds of milk. I turned the top 
half of the night’s milk into a kettle and 
warmed it, stirring it occasionally to get the 
cream well mixed. Be careful or you will 
get it so warm you will have to wait for it to 
coo}, as it only wants to be 84° to 88° when all 
mixed ready to add the rennet, which must 
be soaked 10 minutes in cold water before 
adding to your tub of milk. Stir it up 
thoroughly, let it stand 20 minutes, then put 
your finger down into it, and when you raise 
your figer underit, if the curd breaks smoothly 
it is ready to cut, which must be done very 
carefully with a long, thin knife or piece of 
tin, cutting to the bottom of the tub and 
across both ways, making theturd cut into 
squaresof about half aninch. Then it should 
be slowly and carefully stirred for some 15 
minutes; dip off a kettle or two of whey; heat 
it and turn it back on the curd until it raises 
the temperature to 100°. In the course of 
30 or 50 minutes, stirring it all the while, 
draw the whey off. When the particles of 
curd, compressed in the hand, fall apart (orit 
will ‘‘squeak” wheneating)itisready. Then 
cover and keep the temperature about 90°; 
when matted well together, cut in cubes, turn 
now and then for 20 minutes, then break up 
fine, salt to taste, and put in press at tempera- 
ture of 75° or 80°. Late in the afternoon turn 
the cheese in the press and let it remain until 
morning, then take out and grease all over, 
which must be done and the cheese turned 
every morning until cured.—L..A. N., Con- 
cordia, Kan. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION. 





A Laundress Tells the Laundry Way 
of Doing. 


EpitoR FARMHOUSE: To whiten  n- 
bleached muslin, take chloride of lime one 
pound, pour two gallons of water boiling hot 
onto it; let the sediment, after stirring it 
thoroughly, settle, then of the clear liquid 
allow one teacupful to a pail of water. Have 
the water warm and enough to cover the cloth 
without crowding. Allow it to stand in this 
water one hour, frequently lifting and turn- 
ing to be sure it is all under and thoroughly 
covered. After it is bleached, take oxalic acid 
one teaspoonful to a pail of “water, and im- 
merse the goods five minutes (this kills the 
lime), then rinse in two waters, and your goods 
are not injured and are white. 
If you wish to whiten old clothes, collars 
and cuffs, or any garments except flannel, use 
in the same way, only allowing half ateacup- 
ful of the limewater to a pailful and half 
teaspoonful of the acid to the pailful. Be 
sure to wet the goods thoroughly ina weak 
solution of soapsuds before putting into the 
lime water. 
To soften and whiten flannels there is 
nothing equal to borax; it is alsoa powerful 
disinfectant. Wealways disinfect all clothing 
in a laundry—chloride of lime for cotton and 
borax for flannels; two teaspoonfulsof borax 
to a pail of water. 
The color may be set in prints and ging- 
hams by putting them into a weak solution of 
chloride of lime, say, two tablespoonfuls of the 
clear liquid toa pail of water. I do not let 
stand in this water, but rinse in clear water 
immediately and hang up to dry. 
Always remember that it is the sediment of 
the chloride of lime that injures cloth, and 
not the clear liquid. Try itfor yourself and 
be convinced. 

If the sisters of The Farmhouse would like, 
I will give my way of washing.—AUNT 
PHILEMA, Big Rapids, Mich. 


A LETTER FULL OF IDEAS, 








But It Isn’t Always the Woman’s 
Fault. 


EpIToR FARMHOUSE: Owing to sickness 
in my family, quite a time has elapsed since 
I last wrote; but THE AMERICAN FARMER 
came at regular intervals, for which I am 
thankful. Ienjoy the paper very much, es- 
pecially our own page. 

Mrs. Jones gives us splendid instructions 
about the care of infants. I really think 
mothers would do well to memorize that 
piece. Mary gives many ideas about rugs, 
but for my t I have no time for such 
things; asmall strip of carpet nicely bound 
will look nearly as well, and just think how 
much less time it will take to fix it.” We 
farm women do too many things like that. We 
ought to read and take more recreation. We 
would not get worn out so soon, and, if we 
could only think so, keep Mouse just as well. 
I always make ita point to drive with my 
husband whenever he asks me, and that is 
quite frequently. No, I have no house help; 
1 always manage to have something cooked 
on hand, so that I can fix a meal in a few min- 
utes. Many women blame their husbands 
for neglect. Now I believe that is nearly al- 
ways the woman’s fault, She doesn’t manage 
her house in such a way as to give herself 
time for the outings she might have; the poor 
husband gets tired of being told she ‘‘ hasn’t 
time,’’ so he ceases to ask, and she feels neg- 
lected, while it is all her fault. 

This is a busy season with Missouri farmers’ 
wives. Yard and house-cleaning come about 
the same time, mixed up with the sewing, 
chicken-raising and putting in garden. The 
trouble is, we will all overwork and be run 
down for the entire Summer. I find, when I 
begin to feel fatigued, if I drink a glass of 
nice buttermilk, it will refresh me as nothin 
else does; I frequently eat a slice of steéAm 
graham bread with it. And that reminds me 
to give the sisters my recipe for making 
this bread; it is very good, and so easy to 
make. 

STEAMED BROWN BREAD. 


One pint of white flour, two pintsof graham 
flour, one pint of molasses(any good kind), 
one pint of buttermilk and one teaspoonful of 
soda. Mix well, pour in a buttered pan and 
steam over a pot of boiling water two hours, 
then set for a few minutes in a hot oven. 
Sometimes I stir in a little cinnamon, which 





a a aca ne McC., 


*DISH-WASHING, 


The Easiest ‘Way the Best. 


EprTor FARMHOUSE: This, I admit, isa 
very hackneyed subject, but I have a plan 
which renders dish-washing almost a past- 
time. One gets yuite;;enthusiastic over it, 
and there is so much, legs time spent than in 
ee old way, and 80 little trouble attending 


In the first place ‘there must be the usual 
pans of water ; that in which the dishes are 
washed should be gs warm as the hands can 
comfortably bear, with plenty of good soap, 
and the other quite hot; it need not be boiling, 
but very nearly approaching it. I have no 
drainer and should not use it if I had one, un- 
less is was exceptionally large and roomy. 

The table on which I wash dishes is about 
three feet wide and six feet long; therefore I 
have ample room. I place all the dishes to 
be washed at the right of the dishpan, always 
scraping them clean of crumbs and vegetables, 
and whatever adheres to them, when clearing 
the table. At the left of the rinsing-pan F 
place a large soft old table-cloth, or sheet, 
folded twice or three times, making four or 
eight thicknesses, and under it, about six or 
eight inches from the edge, I place a stick, 
which I keep for this purpose, about one inch 
in thickness and two inches wide, and of 
necessary length ; that is, to reach across the 
width of the cloth. 

I first wash the cups, laying them on their 
sides in the rinsing water, and after they are 
thoroughly rinsed I turn them on each side 
of the stick I have mentioned. This raises 
one side from the table, draining them per- 
fectly, 

I then wash and rinse the saucers, and 
taking a teatup. or bowl, if that is perferred, 
I place it in the center of the remaining 
space on the cloth, and turn the saucers 
around it. 

I next proceed, contrary to all prescribed 
rules, to wash the glass dishes. My reason 
for leaving them until after the cups and 
saucers are washed is the fear of breaking 
them if they are put into the water while it 
is very warm; and if the cups have been prop- 
erly rinsed before washing the glass will be 
just as clear and bright as if washed at the 
beginning. Before rinsing Iadd more hot 
water if I think it necessary. If Ihave many 
tumblers or goblets I place a stick, similar to 
the one I use for the cups, under the cloth 
and turn them on it in the same manner, 
and if glass fruit dishes have been used, I 
place them on each side in as nearly a 
vertical position as possible. 

I next wash the silver, rinse, and laying a 
partly soiled wiping-towel on the table, I lay 
them out the whole length of it, and begin at 
one end and roll it up, so the towel will fold 
between them. 

I have the water in both pans heating on 
the range while wiping the silver, for which 
I use a clean soft cloth, and when unrolled 
there is very little moisture remaining, but 
the more they are rubbed and polished with 
a clean cloth or chamois skin the brighter 
they will look. 

I next wash the vegetable dishes and pie 
plates, while the water isstill standing on the 
range, placing them in the rinsing panas I 
wash them, and when finished turn them 
outside the saucers; then I wash and rinse 
the plates, and turu them outside the whole; 
if they are deep oval or round dishes, I turn 
them against the plates;to drain. 

My tins I wipe on“a slightly-dampened 
towel, which absorbs the water much more 
readily than one perfeetly dry, and set them 
on the shelves of the range, to become 
thoroughly dried before putting them away. 

While I am washing these, and the kettles, 
frying pans, roasters, etc., my dishes are 
draining, and when I am ready to put them 
in their proper places I have only to wipe off 
an occasional particle ef water, as I gather 
them up, and they, are finished. 

It really takes miuch longer to tell how to 
do the work then it does to doit. My help 
are glad to adopt my method of washing 
dishes, and my dishes are consequently wash- 
ed cleaner and more speedily than if they 
were allowed todothem in their own way; 
and they seldom break one. 

I must not omit telling how I make a 
polisher or tins and steel knives and forks, 
for we still use some, and I like to see them 
bright. 

1 take a strip of stout cloth, cotton or wool, 
it makes a very little difference which, about 
four inches wide and eight or ten inches long, 
it depends on the thickness of the material 
and the size you like; fold it in the middle 
lengthwise, lay it on the table or some solid 
place, and begin at one end and roll it as 
closely as possible, have a stout cord sufficient- 
ly long to wind i¢ double the whole length, 
fasten the ends securely, and you have a 
polisher very much superior to cork, potato, 
or anything else. I have tried dipping it 
occasionally in strong suds; will aid your 
-bath-brick or other substance in removing 
the tarnished spots with ease and celerity. 
Before making the polisher I was frequently 
annoyed by my help tearing up good dish- 
towels for this purpose, but I now make 
several of them and place them in the table 
drawer, so I find no more torn towels, and 
they all like the polishers very much. 
Dish-washing in the old way is a tedious 
part of the housework. and as we cannot all 
have patent dish-washing machines, I hope 
this may aid some to preform this task more 
easily.—MARION A. PORTER, Plum City, 
Wis. 





Flowers versus Chickens. 


EpitoR FARMHOUSE: The home is a 
dreary place indeed without a few flowers in 
the yard or garden. 

Those that are so lucky as to have their 
yard fenced, can surely with a little care have 
blooming floWers all Summer and Fall; and 
what a pleasure it is for us, after passing a hot 
day in an equally hot kitchen, cooking for the 
family and perhaps several hired hands, to 
get out in the fresh air and admire our beau- 
tiful flowers, and select the finest ones to save 
seeds from for next year’s planting. 

I always have a large bed of portulaca 
(moss rose) directly under the west window, 
and a more beautiful sight was never seen 
than that bed of flowers. 

The honey-bees were frequent visitors, and 
went away heavily laden with pollen gathered 
from the center of the beautiful flowers. 

I have a lovely rubra begonia, but it very 
seldom blooms. Some of the leaves will turn 
black and dry up, wHile the majority will 
look fresh and green. I cannot account for it. 
My flower beds I fear will be sadly neg- 
lected this Spring, as I have concluded to 
raise just all the little chickens I possibly 
can, and as some of our swine are very fond 
of tender little 4 er I am competed to 
keep them in the back’ yard, and as our fence 
is not chicken proof, I anticipate a general 
raid on my favo flower ~ et you all 
know the results after a few moments’ scratch- 
ing by the industrjous mother hen. 

ave any of the ‘subscribers used the 
woven wire fencing for chicken lots? If so, 
will you write what you think of it? Would 
it be preferable to board fencing for a prairie 
farm? Let me say tight here that THE 
AMERICAN FARMER is a regular visitor at our 
house, and I assure you it is a welcome visitor, 
for it contains so much good information on all 
subjects pertaining to farm life, as well as 
some excellent cooking recipes.—M. C., 
Utica, Neb. 





Exchange. 

To anyone sending me one pair of hose, I 
will send by return mail one packet each of 
Fairy Blush poppy and Giant Mignonette, or 
one well-rooted Chamomile plant.—MRs. 
JOHN GAILLARD, Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 


—— 

FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 
Png Re er 
Ge Ree oe 
any su 


and address to Mrs. L. Hudnut, South Bend, Ind, 
When writing mention this paper. 














two, and if he finds brood above he puts 


THE APIARY. 


Hummings. 

The new bee escape-honey-board makes 
excellent ventilators in hot weather, and 
many think they prevent swarming 
caused by excessive heat. 


The secret of getting wax to a bright 
yellow color is to let it cool slowly. If 
you have a large quantity, you can put 
a large quantity of water with it. 


In Cuba, 200 to 500 colonies of bees 
can be kept in one location; one man 
can manage 700 or 800 colonies by hav- 
ing an assistant during extracting time. 


A successful beekeeper is careful of 
his bees, keeping the entrance to the 
hive narrow, and nearly closed at night, 
if coloifies are weak when the pollen sea- 
son commences, It takes 21 days from 
the time the egg is laid to rear a bee. 


The discussion as to the size of hives 
does not seem settled. A beekeeper says, 
in Gleanings, that he is on the fence, and 
runs his bees in hives three stories high, 
some of them having 24 frames, and 
some 27, and hardly knows which he 
likes the best. He keeps the lower story 
filled with brood, extracts from the upper 





it down, or uses it to make colonies. 


" A bee expert says that’ when the 
weather is fine a worker bee can visit 
from 40 to 80 flowers in six or 10 trips 
and collect a grainofnectar. If it visits 
200 or 400 flowers it will gather five 
grains. It would, therefore, take it 
several years to manufacture a’ pound 
of honey, which will fill about 3,000 
cells) A hive contains from 20,000 to 
50,000 bees, half of which prepare the 
honey, the other half attending to the 
wants of the hive and the family. On 
a fine day, 16,000 or 20,000 individuals 
will, in six or 10 trips, be able to explore 
from 30,000 to 1,000,000 flowers, say, 
several hundred thousand plants, 


——_____..___¢—__ — 


‘SPRING MANAGEMENT. 








One Beekeeper’s Practical Experience 
in the Apiary. 

Read before the Indiana Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, Jan. 9, 1895. 


BY J. A. C. DOBSON, BROWNSBURG, IND. - 
e. 


In my discussion of this subject I have 
endeavored to confine myself as closely 
as possible to practical points, and to 
present what I know and do myself, and 
not what someone else knows and does, 

Bees must be properly managed in 
the Spring, or the crop of honey will be 
disappointing in any season. 

If the bees have been provided in the 
Fall with plenty of stores to do them 
through the Winter and until late in 
the Spring, nothing need be done to 
them except to see that the entrance is 
kept open and the packing on top of the 
frames is kept dry, by removing the cov- 
ering and exposing it to the sun and air 
on warm days when they come in Win- 
ter, until Spring has fully come. But 





OUR NEW 1805 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


‘atest of FLOWER SEEDS 


Collection of 


nates? ise, FREE! 


An Unparalleled Offer by 
an Old aud Keliable Pub- 
lishing House! Tux Lavirs’ 
Wox.p is a L- 20-page, 80- 
column flustr: Magazine for 
ladies and the family circle. It 
isdevoted to stories, poems, ladies? 
Lf fancy work, home decoration, house- 
keeping, fashions, hygiene, juvenile 
reading, etiquette, etc. To Introduce 
this charming ladies’ paper into 100,000 
homes where it is not already taken, we 
now make the following coloeul offer: Upon 
receipt of only 12 conte in cilvor or saupa, 
we wil ond The Ladle.’ World for 
Zaree Months and to each subscriber we will also send 
ree and papal a large and magnificent Collection 
ef Choice Flower eeds, 200 varieties, including Choice Pan- 


bers will generally find that some of 
them are too weak to produce much «un 
plus honey, and should be consolidated, 
And it isa question whether the cons 
solidation should take place early or lata 
in the Spring. My experience is that 
consolidation should be made at thg 
time the honey flow begins, becauea 
then you will have had the advantage of 
the work of two queens instead of ong 
for 30 or 40 days, and will be able to 
determine which queen should be pres 
served; and if both have done well, 
you can save them both by placing ong 



























Thrysant! Fi Asters, hiox Drummondil : 
Cyprus Vive, Digitalis, Daable Zinnia Margaevi: Carnation Fairy of them in a nucleus ; and another ads 
ia, Nugget of Gold Marigold, Str‘ ped Petaul old ® os “ . 
Gai Pappy, Rese cf ileaven, Youth of Oil Agereic,, vic. Remem- | Vantage is that you can consolidate at 


ys for the Mayazine three tnont!is and this entire 
magnificent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, put up by a first-class 
Seed House and warranted fresh and reliable. Ne lady can afford 
to miss this wonderful opportunity, We guarantee every subscriber 
many times the value of money sent, and will refund your money 
and make you a present of both seeds and Magazine if you a.e not 
satisfied, " This offer ia reliable. Do not » 

coufound it with the catchpenny schemes . 

Write to-day. FZ 


ber twelve cents pa 





that time without much danger of fig\t. 
ing. 









PUTTING ON THE SECTIONS. 

I try to take the start of the bees 
by putting on the sections early—at 
least a week or 10 days before the honey 
flow begins, and then the bees will find 
they have plenty of room and are not 
likely to take the swarming fever; and 
then for comb honey contract the brood 
chamber and put on a queen excluded, 

ROBBING. 

Although my hives sit in a row less 
than two feet apart from center to cen- 
ter the whole year round, I have had 
little trouble with robbers, and in ev: ry 
case where robbing has occurred it has 
been the result of my own imprudence. 






of unscrupulous persons. 
Don’t put it off! Six subscriptions and six & 74 
Beed Collections sent for 60 cents, oc 

PECIAL OFFER! tomers: Soca 
$ @ ing us l2centsfor Q, 
above offer, and naming the paper in which : 
she saw this alvertisenent, we will send free, iu 
addition to all the above, one packet of the cele- 
brated Ecktord Sweet Peas, embracing the 
very newest and all named vi jes, including 
Countess of Radnor, Dorothy Tennant, Her & 
Majesty, Ignea, Lemon Queen, Lottie Eekford, : 
Wovert, rs. Sankey, ete. Sweet are the mont wry 
popular and fashionable bouquet flowers now cultivated, 
and the Eckford Varieties which we offer are the largest, Sages 


finest and most 
height of 6 feet, and 















‘oT us! 
of nt blooms of the most brilliant coloring. This cashes of 
seeds is alone worth the for the entire combination, 
ANOTHER GREAT OFFER | Se Ga 8 
five Cents (our regular 
subscription price) we will send The Ladies’ World for One 
Year, together with our magnificent Cellection of Cho! 
Seeds above described, likewise one packet of the extensively adver 
tised and justly celebrated Eckfeord Bweet Peas. Address: 
8. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New Yorky 


When writing mention this paper. 
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: / ELASTIC Outside feeding is dangerous and un- 
5 : profitable, and should never be done. 
33 10¢ NGS. Sirup should always be fed warm, 
Es yen and if given to but one hive when the 
Bs VARICOSE bay ven bees are flying and idle, it will excite 
KNEES AND ANKL the whole apiary and set them 
3 AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. | 5 piary to rob 
} av? are the only manufacturers js ing. 
= © wor make a perfectly soli y) ° ° 
c fe e vTeninge 
6° Seamless Heel Elastic Stocking Feed only late in the evenir 5? or 
ES which will neither-rip nor chafe. | upon days when the becs are not fly ing. 
£5 m The old style is sure to. For daily uf . a | = 
a comfort wear our As soon 1n the Spring as the bees hes 
SEAMLESS HEEL. j ’ . +} . 
3 We can tave you 50 per cont. gin to fly, the entrance to the stronger 
by ordering direct from us., and the | Colonies should be contracted to an inch 
8 being newly made (to your mea- 
sure) will last mich longer.” Send ad- | or two, and the weaker ones so that but 


dress on postal card and we will mail 
to you diagrams for self-measuring, 


a bee or two can enter ata time, and 
also 


should robbing begin place an armful of 
straw in front of the hive that is being 
robbed and sprinkle with water. 

In a recent address a prominent bees 
keeper of this State referred to the wide- 
spread bee mortality of the Winter of 
1892 and 1893, and came to the con- 
clusion that “no amount of conjuri 
and packing could solve the Wint 


rice list. 

URTIS & SPINDELL, 

8 Wyman Block, Lynn, Mass. 
When writing mention this paper, 





ally stronger from the time they first be- 
gin to fly out. 

If the bees have suffered from diar- 
rhea the bottom boards should be re- 
moved and thoroughly cleansed, and re- 
turned upon the first opportunity. 

If the combs in the side frames have 
become mouldy, they should be taken 
out and dried in the sun, or a warm 
room, and returned. 


problem ”; and another one called it “ | 
cholera.” My neighborhood was no ex 
ception to this terrible mortality, exce; 
Two of them key 
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in about four cases. 


But if the packing has been kept dry, | their bees in good, warm house apia: ea; 
and the hive tilted forward through the | the third in chatf hives, and I wintered 
Winter, there will not likely even be any | 18 colonies on the Summer = stanls, 
mouldy comb. packed as above described, and all came 


through in excellent condition. 

A neighbor of mine, but two miles 
away, had 14 colonies left on the Sum- 
mer stands to shift for themselves, and 
lost all with the “cholera” (?). 

I had an opportunity to examine 
these hives after the bees were dead, 
and I found a nasty mess of wet and 
mouldy bees on the bottom board, and 
the whole interior of the hive in a damp, 


STIMULATIVE FEEDING. 


The general prosperity of a colony of 
bees in the Spring depends upon proper 
care, favorable weather, and plenty to 
eat, the latter condition being absolutely 
indispensable. 

The greater number of beekeepers 
claim that to get the best results it is nec- 
essary to resort to daily feeding, whether 
the bees have plenty in store or not ; but 





i Idy diti > but witl Jenty of 
I think the work of the queen depends eg aa pp om My : ar Paw 
upon the care and attention the workers man thet te fede hed died fom ths 





if any doubts exist about any colony 
haviag an entire sufficiency of stores to | 
last it through, such colony should be et- | 
amined on the first warm day in Febru- | 
ary, and if a deficiency is found to exist it 
should be fed, either with honey, sugar, | 
orcandy. ‘Thisexamination is the more | 
important because it is a well-known fact 
that colonies of the same size consume 
very different quantities of honey 
through the Winter, and we are very | 
liable to be mistaken in our estimate of 
the quantity of honey a colony of bees 
may have on the Ist of March. 

If we do not have frames of honey to 
give them, I think it is altogether the 
safest to feed candy, but if several warm 
days come together I would feed the 
sirup, because they would then have 
time to store it in the combs where they 
cluster, and could the more easily reach 
it if several cold daysshould come after- 
wards, But whatever is fed should be 
given in quantities sufficient to last 
them until Spring is fully come, because 
the rigors of the last half of last March 
are liable to come any year. 

An examination sufficient to deter- 
mine the quantity of stores a colony may 
have can be made when it is quite cool, 
without danger of chilling the brood, by 
simply turning up the quilt at the sides 
and feeling the weight of a few of the 
frames. 





SPRING DWINDLING, 


I have heard and read much about 
Spring dwindling, its cause and preven- 
tion, but I have never suffered from it 
like most beekeepers have, and I am 
vain enough to attribute this fact to my 
management. 

I winter my bees on the Summer 
stands, and know nothing, of myself, 
about any other method; but I am not 
surprised that bees wintered in cellars 
suffer greatly from Spring dwindling, 
because we always have more or less 
cold and inclement weather after bees 
must be removed from the cellar, and 
such a sudden change from an even to 
an uneven temperature cannot fail to 
have a bad effect upon them. 

Early in the Fall I securely protect 
my bées on top of the brood frames, and 
on all sides of the hive except the front, 
and I do not remove the outside pro- 
tection until it is reasonably certain that 
all danger of cold weather is past, and 
the colonies are strong in numbers, and 
not all of the upper protection until I 
put on the sections; but I give my bees 
the advantage, all through the Spring, 
of every warm, sunny day, by removing 
the covering and permitting the sun to 
thoroughly warm up the interior of the 
hive. ., 
In this way the bees are not so much 
affected “by sudden changes of the 
weather, and a warm hive is the best 
stimulant the queen can have. 

By keeping the bees well supplied 
with food and water conveniept, they do | 
not leave the hive so much in quest of 
food and water, and get chilled and lost. 

The result.of this course with me is 





give her, and it is certainly conclusive 
that tne bees have natural sagacity | 
enough to feed their mother well when 
they have plenty in store, whether sup- 
plies are coming in or not. 

My experiments on this line convince 


ignorance, negligence, and cruelty of 
their keeper, and I believe firmly that it 
is this trinity, and not cholera, that causes 
such widespread bee mortality in un- 
favorable seasons. While it is true that 


it d food | sometimes, but not often, the nectar 
1 » ~ . . . 

ve ne? res be ad po te — gathered in the Fall is unhealthy, yet 
eS ey ae ay e ey Sl ok experience, and much more, cous 


store. 

When it is necessary to resort to stimu- 
lative feeding we are advised by many 
not to begin too soon, because we may 
have our hives full of bees that we will 
be obliged to feed too long before the 
honey flow begins; but my reply to this 


vinces me that proper Winter protection 
and rational management has alrealy 
ina great measure solved the “ Winter 
problem,” and will in the near tuture 
furnish its complete solution. 


—— 





A SURE CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 





is that I much prefer to have my colonies | _T read with interest letters from corrs| ts, 
; If this, my first letter, escapes the \ 
strong in numbers a month toosoon than} 1 may Write others, My old | schoo! 
too § suc money Mating chives, 
a month late. Tr ordered a plating outfit from 1 ‘ #21 
i 4 | York ‘Yolumbus, Ohio 
My experience and observation upon | Fisting Wonks, | get all ond plating ' 
this whole subject has led me to the con- | Sold) three Pinter ie fniest jewelry. A ; 
clusion that a warm, dry, clean hive, | can get circulars by writing, and ha Q 
1 . employment the year round, Ba aah ' 7 
with an average queen and full rations YOUNG READLE 


When writing mention this paper. 


all through the Spring season, means a 
strong colony by the time the honey 
flow begins, and consequently the full 
advantage of all there is in the crop of 
nectar, 
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CONSOLIDATION, 
Anyone who has several colonies in 
the Spring, and desires to secure honey 
rather than an increase of their num- 
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A WATCH GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBU.!. 


A Premium Offer that Breaks the Record. 
READ CAREFULLY OUR OFFER BELOW. 


Every Word of the Statement is Absolutely True, 
Though Hard to Believe. 


Think of It] A Stemdind and Stem-Set Watch Guatanteed a Perfect Timm 
keeper that Will Not Cost a Gent. 











We have secured for our friends one of the most serviceable ws eves 
made, which is a stem-winder and stem-setter having ali the © 


ances known to the watchmaker's art. The case is solid gilt 4 
according to choice. It is two inches in diameter and three Py 
inch thick. The cut shows the correct shape. Remember [his r 
sun dial, but an ordinary modern watch which will last for yrs 2 
which any person may be proud to carry in his vest pocket 4 
teed 4 the manu/acturer, afd if not found exactly «s represen! st 
antee Ils .@umed by us. A watch like th'sa generstion ago ned 


$20, even If it could have been produced, but the fac: is it contal:- 
urkuown at that time. 
In addition to the watch we <end in every instance ancat an * le 
» 80 that the outfit will be ready to put on and wear as suv 


HOW TO CET IT. 


We do not sell this watch without the paper, and no one ca’ ‘ 
these splendid a by itself. ‘ a 
We will send this watch for a period of 30 days by mail to a5) 
will send usa 


CLUB OF ONLY EIGHT YEARLY suBSCA!SERS 


to THe AMERICAN FARMER. P 

Understand that you pay nothing for the watch. but send '* 
and addresses of subscribers to THE AMERICAN FArMER \ 
each subscriber, who will receive the pa 
send you the above-described watch an 
solutely free of charke. 

xe i ae gee need be without a watch equa! for keep 

In the nelghhorhood a single day longér. Indeed, it will not take a day for anyone to get up t's 


r for one vear, postps 
chain, postpaid, to y 





Sa Tend 


only eight su Ts at 6c. each for the best famliy newspaper in the United States. 3a 
Try it, see fr yourself how easy itis, Remember that this offer is only open for 30 days,* 

time getting up your club. : i toh andl 
I — ing to spare even the little time required to get up the club, we will sena \© 

chain wi AMERICAN FARMER for one year to any one address for $2. 

REMEMBER — 
that we do not to dispose of the watch wi! oe s begrt . but onr object In this anpare we 
to e to our friends who ibe e ne use we want THE AMEN * miakQ 

A Ys eyo et fae the baste accpmplish this we are W'' ; 


the sacridics which this offer ental 
DO NOT LOSE TIME, 
but attend to this matter the very next day after you receive this offer, 





that my colonies generally grow continu- 
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HAT are we going to do 

now?” queried Anne. 
«If pa had only stayed 

quietly at home,” sighed 

Margaret. 

he didn’t,” said Helen. “ And 


tour ended in disaster ; and 


returned with empty pockets, and 


iW 
dear! and we were so well 


hich threatens pneumonia !” 
off 


iitlhe mother married again,” 


Margaret murmured dolefully. 


“Tyoason!” eried” Helen, stoutly ; 
« not word against Pa Vendergast— 
the dearest old visionary thing that ever 
Jived " 

‘}[e certainly tries to make a fortune 
for us,” smiled Anne. 

oA mly succeeded in reducing 
us to t e of—beggary!” supple- 
mented Mar zuret. 

T! ressinan is stopping at the 
gate,” said liclen: “ but of course it’s a 
mistake "— 

Yes: nothing comes to us now—but 
trouble,” ended Marzaret. 

But nt later and Helen called 
back, Y, 

‘O is for us, sure as you 
live joyfully, 

«But re’s 70 cents to pay!” 

Atla necessary amount was made 
ul expressinan de; arted, and the 
gi! ir mother, in a state of un- 
usu ment, gathered around the 
huge, ir bundle which, by their 
un forts, they had dragged into the 
middle of the sitting-room. 

“ \Vj uld have sent it?” wondered 
Anne. 


Rrienx’s 








CHEEKS WERE LIKE ROSES, 


(lo you suppose it is?” ques- 


tioned Helen, 


Res 
by 


W any 


a of 
oit—yules 


ld clothes,” Margaret said, 


ve!” in a general chorus of dis- 


teven as Helen cut the strings the | 
indle burst asunder and shed | 


of crumpled ball gowns and 
forlorn and draggled finery 


ler lip, Margaret’s eyes 


'y, and Helen laughed. | 


iace worked piteously, 
that she could do to keep 


e till now, Mrs. Pendergast 
to comfort, and even lux- 
wl always shown much 
y in sending their own 
| varments to those who 
themselves. And it 
humiliation to her now, 
tirst time, a mass of dingy 
ile finery had been liter- 
n her doorstep, without 
iy message from the 
, trom whom it undoubt- 
nN sent. 
(a practical thing anTong 
el Llelen, who was adorn- 
th whatever came first to 
en Margaret could not 
( the comical picture her 
ister made with a crushed 
perched coquettishly on 
' faded and altogether too 
redingote enveloping her 
Tm, and above her head the 
‘oh of a once-splendid parasol 
“icholy ribs uplifted now, as if 


ed hysterically ; but just 
lous volee was heard in 
ve, and the mother was glad 
lo hasten away, 
Che debris had disap- 
‘tter of thanks to Cousin 
ticlen had volunteered 
ished, 
*, while I read it,” she 
‘tinterrupt. If you think 


( + 


! 
) 


to say just wait and I'll | 


ene 
1d, 


‘ind rich relative,” she 
sof the rising mur- 


sohe » he went on, “it was so 
Wola 
Make , 7 
Press \ 
Part of 


WY it js 


to send such a lot of 
ich we can’t possibly 
shiek psi not to prepay the eXx- 
‘Soe ‘wcommonty high in this 
‘.) We now understand 
Hut, ntrtunately, we dat 
vone wy otunately, we don’t 
‘ho would take such stuff 
Sits the ragman”—— 


“More 








“Helen! ” 

“ You sha’n’t send such a letter!” and 
Margaret snatched the perfectly proper 
little note she had written from Helen’s 
hand, while the young girl laughed mer- 
rily over the success of her impromptu 
nonsense. She loved to tease her sober 
elder sisters, and with her happy disposi- 
tion she found a way of getting fun out 
of everything-” 

But anxious and busy days came after 
this. Pa Pendergast was seriously ill for 
a time, and before he was really able to 
be around again he was planning another 
of those disastrous lecture tours, with 
which he was always trying to retrieve 
their fallen fortunes. At last, however, 
they had managed to persuade him to 
put it off until the Falt 

There was no family in all the village 
who had once stood so high, or were more 
respecied in these days of their misfor- 
tunes. “ Pa’s” failings and good quali- 
ties were alike freely discussed and his 
wife commiserated for having allowed 
her visionary spouse the control of her 
comfortable little fortune, which, under 
his childlike incapacify for business, had 
disappeared in an incredibly short num- 
ber of years. 

Anne and Margaret were now the main 
support of the family, one teaching music 
and the other having a good position in 
the village school. 

The “ little mother” and Helen were 
the “household angels,” and it was no 
light task to keep- things nice and com- 
fortable with their extremely limited 
purse, and to prevent pa from seeing too 
plainly the ruin he had wrought. 

The neighbors were very kind, and 
often some little delicacy found its way to 
their scanty table—given with so much 
friendly good-will that sensitive little 
Mrs. Pendergast was no more hurt by the 
attention than the neighbors were when 
Helen brought them bunches of mayflow- 
ers from the woods in Spring. 

But of late Helen’s tingers had been 
busier than ever. Upon careful re-ex- 
amination the “bundle” had showed 
possibilities which had not been apparent 
at the first. And the old party dresses 
dyed-——for Helen had mastered the dye- 
pot’s mysteries long ago—were now trans- 
formed into four silk petticoats, which 
would “ rustle delightfully ” under their 
woolen gowns, 

“ Just the last things in the world any 
of us really wanted,” Helen admitted; 
“but the silk wasn’t fit for another thing, 
and as it didn’t cost us anything I guess 
we can afford to be swell for once.” 

Then in some magical way her deft 
fingers had fashioned for herself as dainty 
a gown from the voluminous old gray 
opera cloak and the best of the well- 
worn redingote as ever a pretty maiden 
wore to church on a bright Sunday in 
Spring. 

The battered Paris bonnet bloomed 
anew with apple-blossoms, freshened over 
the kettle’s reviving steam. But the 
crowning feature of the costume was a 
beautiful pink silk parasol, which Cousin 
Frances would certainly never have rec- 
ognized as the “skeleton” of her famous 
bundle, newly clad in the pink lining of 
the opera cloak, and adorned with the 
freshest flounces of the chiffon gown. 

“ Girls, how do I look?” was Helen’s 
anxious question, as, arrayed for the first 
time in all her glory, she was about to 
start with them to church. 

“Just too sweet and lovely!” Margaret 
said with enthusiasm ; and the mother, 
who thought her girls were always per- 
fect, echoed Margaret’s words. 

But Anne was troubled. ~ Such finery 
seemed hardly in accord with their 
straitened circumstances, or with the 
almost Quakerish simplicity of the quiet 
town, but Helen was so happy that she 


‘could not bring herself to speak her 


doubts, which, after all, might prove 
wighout foundation. 





‘“‘TISTEN, GIRLS, WHILE I READ IT.” 


She was keenly alive, however, to the 
sensation which MHeien’s appearance 
caused, and which, all during the 
service, divided the attention of the con- 
gregation with the good minister's 
words, And after the service Anne’s 
straining ears caught more than one 
fragment of unfriendly criticism, which 
seemed floating in the air. 

“Tt does beat all,” old Mrs. Sharp 
whispered to her neighbor, “ how folks 
behindhand in their rent can buy such 
finery |” 

«P’raps Pa Pendergast has somehow 
made his everlastin’ fortune,” was the 
audible answer. 

“Did you see how Chan Bassett kept 
lookin’ at her? He can’t afford to dress 
a wife like that. I heard Mis’ Bassett 
tell him so durin’ the collection. 





“ Just see that pink parasol! Why, 
Mandy couldn't get one, plain dark-blue, 
for less’n $5! An’ silk petticoats, too ; 
I know by the rustlin’. They’re up an’ 
down extravagant, or else they ain’t so 
poor as they’ve been making out.” 

“ An’ the neighbors sendin’ ’em in pies 
an’ cakes at every bakin’!” 

Helen’s cheeks were like roses a3 they 
went on their homeward way, and Anne 
wondered if she, too, had overheard the 
gossips’ whisperings, or whether the 
deeper flush was only the reflection from 
the pink silk parasol, which she held so 
bravely overhead. Margaret was less 
observing and was evidently quite un- 
conscious of any unusual stir going on 
around them. 

It was the first Sunday in many 
months that Chauncey Bassett had not 
walked with Helen. He had been with 
his-mother on the church steps when 
they came out, but he had only bowed 
and had looked away. I¢ was certainly 
strange, thought Helen, but, if he didn’t 
want to come, he needn’t. And no one, 
not even Anne, should know she cared. 

The weeks rolled around, and Summer 
followed Spring. Every Sunday Helen 
went to church in her brave attire, and 
walked home afterward with Anne and 
Margaret; and Chauncey never came. 

She never mentioned him ; but Anne, 
watching her darling with jealous eyes, 
saw how her cheeks grew paler, and 
how listless she seemed to be as the 
Summer days went on. 

One night, as Anne lay pondering 
upon these things, with Margaret asleep 
beside her, she heard a stifled sob from 
the cot where Helen lay. That was all ; 
but it was not long before Anne had de- 
termined what todo. And the next 
day, on her way home from the village, 
she stopped at Mrs. Bassett’s for the first 

















“IT's EVER SO LONG SINCE I'VE HAD A 

CHANCE TO RUN IN.” , 
time since that Spring Sunday when 
Chauncey had lingered at his mother’s 
side. 1 

“Tt’s ever so long since I’ve hada 
chance to run in,” said Anne. “ But 
I’ve been busy teaching. It was 
fortunate for us that the Brentons wished 
their children to make up all they lost 
when they had the whooping cough last 
Spring. If it wasn’t for that and for 
two of Margaret’s music pupils who 
have kept right on, I don’t know what 
we would have done!” 

It was not like Anne to speak so free- 
ly of their difficulties ; but Mrs. Bassett 
showed no signs of unbending yet. 

“ You*know how it is,” Anne con- 
tinued with hightened color, “Pa 
tries to do all he can, but he’s so—un- 
lucky.” 

“ And the last lecture tour wasn’t a 
success?” queried Mrs. Bassett, slipping 
into Anne’s skillfully opened net. 
“Every one thought he must ’a’ been 
makin’ money, the way Helen came out 
in the Spring.” 

“ And didn’t she look sweet?” cried 
Anne. “ But people shouldn’t judge by 
appearances! I’m going to tell you, 
though I shouldn’t like it to get around. 
A cousin of mother’s in the city sent us 
some old clothes. And Helen is just the 
most ingenious girl youever knew. The 
things weren’t fit for us, and I thought 
they'd be o use; but Helen turned, 
dyed, anf! made the old party silks into 
the prettiest petticoats you ever saw— 
one for each of us! Then the poor child 
needed a new dress ;she had nothing fit 
for church, and we couldn’t afford to 
buy anything; but she went to work 
and somehow made that pretty gray-and- 
olive gown out of just nothing! And 
her bonnet! You ought to have seen 
it when it came! And all of it never 
cost us a single penny!” 

“You don’t say!” cried Mrs. Bassett, 
in surprise. ‘“ But—the pink sunshade? 
Mandy Ward priced one in the city an’ 
they asked—$16!” 

“She made that, too!” cried Anne. 
“Oh, you don’t know how clever she is! 
You won’t let this go any further, 
though?” anxiously. “I wouldn’t like 
everyone to know, because—it was the 
first time we'd ever had old clothes 
sent us—and poor mother—cried.” 

“T won’t tell a livin’ soul but Chan— 
I must tellhim. He’ll be home to-night, 
you know, over Sunday. An’—an’ I’m 
comin’ to see your ma right soon.” 

Anne went her way with a lighter 
heart. She had not gone far before 
Chauncey Bassett himself came into 
view. Much to hersurprise he stopped. 

“ It’severso long since I’ve seen you,” 
he began awkwardly. 

“ Why didn’t you call?” she asked in 
her cheery way, noting curiously his 
wan, troubled face. = 

“T’ll tell you why,” he said suddenly. 
“Tt’s because I can’t think of anyone or 
anything but—Helen! I never realized 
until one Sunday morning in the Spring ” 
(Anne sighed) “ how far above the farm- 
er’s son—the poor bookkeeper—she yas. 
Then I saw that the best I could %ever 
hope to give her would not be worthy of 
her—not even as much as she is havin 
now,” (Anne smiled,) “and I knew it 
would be better for me to—to—forget her 
—before she even dreamed I had begun 
tocare. I thought I could turn aside my 
thoughts, but I can’t. And though it is 
madness to think she could ever care for 


me, yet I must see her and tell her; and 





unless you tell me ‘nat to, I’m coming, 
this very night.” —_ _ 

“ Come, then,” said Anne, with a reas- 
suring smile. 

Supper was over and the girls were put- 
ting the things away., As Margaret dis- 
appeared in the china closet with a pile 
of plates Anne said chrelessly, 

“Ob, I met Chauncey Bassett as I was 
coming home, and heisaid he was coming 
around to-night.” / 

“Annt! You—ydu didn’t say—any- 
thing, did you?” ' 

“ You dear little goose!’ Not a word 
that the town crier couldn’t proclaim 
with propriety. I thought-he was look- 
ing thin and worried, poor fellow. T’ll 
wipe the teacups, for you had better light 
the lamp in the parlor and put on your 
gray gown directly.” 

“If he had waited till he had seen his 
mother, I’d have hated him, almost,” 
thought Anne, an hour later, when above 
the murmur of\voices in the parlor she 
heard Helen’s laugh ring gayly out. 

And the next day being Sunday, the 
gossips had something to talk about, for 
Mrs. Bassett actually kissed Helen in the 
church porch. And Chauncey walked 
home with her as, he used to do; but 
though his face was radiant, no one saw 
her smiles and blushes, for carefully, 
almost reverently, Chauncey shielded 
her lovely face with the pink parasol. 








{For the leisure hour of 
young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzles and send solutions to those published. 
Answers and names of solvers to this issue will 


readers, old and 


appear in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Adress letters for this department: “ Puzzle 
Editor,” AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.] 
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ENUCLEATIONS.—NO. 9. 


73—“ The Enigma’s " all-nround contest, 


Tt K 78— A 
HEM EMU 
CERES EXON® 
CABALAS EGENCES 
HEBETATES EXESTUATE 
KERATONYXIS AMONTILLADO 
MELANURES UNCULTURB 
SATYRES BEALUCE - 
SEXES STARE 
s1S EDE 
8 Oo 
81—Degu-station. 
82— © 
JED* 
PURI™M 
PARESLS 
JUBLAMENTA 
CEREMONIALS 
DISENGAGE 
MINIATE 
STAGE 
ALE 
8 


77—Pileworn; Pileworm; Pilewort; Pilework. 
75—Polt-roon. 79+In-eompete-nt. 


16— TISICAL s0O—MATLASK 
IRONORE AREOLAR 
SOLDIER ’ TERCINE 
INITION ‘ LOCKERS 
CODILLA ALIEMES 
AREOLAE SANREMO 
LERNAEA KRESSON 


*See JACKSNIPE. 
Ra@y” The abote is alist of answers to com- 


petitive batch No. 5. Author: SpxHinx, 
Allston, Mass, 


ENIGMANIACS. 


Pearlie Glen, E. Luey Date, H. 8. Nut, 
Aspiro, Primrose, Merry. Andrew, Zaida, 
Harry, Serpeggiando, Sacramento Rose, 
A. N. Drew, Newcomer, Cosette, Jo Urnal, 
Ernest, Cynicus, Cecil, Pearl, T, O’ Boggan, 
Lillian Locke, Nyas, Christo, Pallas, 
Nypho, Ellsworth, J. C. M., Iron Mask, 
Sphinx, G. Race, Alumnns, Arty Fishel, 
Lucile, 2 E. Z, F. L. Smithe, Guidon, 
Lydia, N. E. Body, Carl, Esperance, Mess 
Anne Koe, Presto, Calo, Don Keyhotee, 
Folga, Waldemar, Al. Addin, Lily -May, 
Nancy Lee, Pansy, O. E. D., Fireglow, 
Ingleside, Roger, Dan D, Lyon, Rex Ford, 
sugene.—ToraL, 57., 


Prize Winners. 


1.J.C. M. 2 Guidon. 3.QED 4. 
Calo. 


ENIGMANIA.—NO. 12. 
No. 96—REVERSAL. 


Once, led by my favorite muse, 
I wrote an effusion on “ rye,”’ 
And sent it to him to peruse, 
Expecting a speedy reply. 
And fearing my hopes he’d befool 
By driving the same out of camp, 
I followed the rtRsT honored rule, 
And sent along with it a stamp! 


The weeks have sped swiftly away, 

And lengthen themselves ifito years, 
Yet he’s sent no word to allay 

My terrible doubtings and fears, 
It gives me no painful surprise 

When ‘‘ Eds’’ on my poetry tramp, ° 
But the question will often arise, 

O, what did he do with the stamp ? 


How long must I whistle and wait 
To hear from that blithesome ballade ? 
I ask, while I oft (I may state) 
Last words that are awfully bad. 
The fact it was kept out of print 
Has tended my ardor to damp; 
But his heart must be harder than flint, 
If he means to hold on to the stamp ! 
—L’ ALLEGRO, Pittsburg, Pa 


No. 97—COMPOUND STAR. 


Upper Diamond: 1. A letter. 
(Nat'l Med. Diet.) 3. Sounds. 4. To wash 
and iron. 5. Strolled. 6. A replication toa 
plea. 7. Ratified with another orothers. 8. 
Asupport. 9. Pruning kuives with curved 
blades. 10. Told. 11, (angels. 12. Ordinary 
air of the atmosphere. (Cept.) 13. A letter. 

Lower Diamond: “1, A letter. 2 A 


2. Neck. 


beetle. 3. Cupolas. 4. , Pertaining to a 
semita. (Cent.) 5. One to whom a thing is 
dedicated. 6. Domestic. . 7.\ Inhabitancy. 


8. Returning like for like, , 9. Glutting. 10. 


Leaking. (Cent.) 11. Plowing. 12. A 
quagmire. (Cent.) 13. A letter, 

Upper Rhomboid—Acyoss: 1. Wandering. 
2. Village of Prussia., 3, Ramenta. 4. Oné 


who honors. 5. meee 6. An order-of 
large aquatic mammals. 4%. One of the two 
main arteries of the neck. _, 

Down: 1. A letter. 2, An exclamation. 
3. Asmall lake. 4. Town, Asiatic Turkey. 
5. P. O., Belmont Co., O. 6. A classical 
proper name. (Web.) 7%.. Pertaining to a 
canon. 8. Town, Sevilla. province, Spain. 
9. A small tortricid moth. 10. Post-village, 
Washoe Co., Nev. 11, A song. 12. The 
three-toed sloth. 13. A letter. 

Lower Reversed Rhomboid—Across: 1. 
One of the two main arteries of the neck. 2. 
Zealous. 3. Pertaining to the genus 
Carabus. 4. Post-village, Marin Co., Cal. 
5. Revolved. 6. Ordered. 7, Marked with 
a@ name, etc. 

Down: 1. A letter. 2 But. 3. To 
prate. 4. A prong or point of an antler. 5. 
The ovaries of a cocked lobster. 6. Injury. 
7. Covered with wax. 8. Lowered.* 9. 
Arrayed. 10. A genus of birds 11, To 
spread. 12, A small fresh-water fish. 13. 
A letter. 

Upper Reversed Rhomboid—Acroes: 1. A 
crustaccan with ten feet or legs. 2. Emulat- 
ed. 3. Barbarians. 4. Severs. 5. Salt 
springs. 6. Scales. 7, Bears witnesa, 





Down: 1. A letter. 2. A musical syl- 
lable. 3. Asip. 4. A nickname for a person 
of Spanish descent. 5. Ancient name of the 
Sile. 6. Aglen. 7. Preachers. 8. Escapes. 
9. Wire masks used by base-ball catchers. 
10. Festivals in English country places. 11. 
The distal segment of the hind limb of 


vertebrates. 12, An alleged force. 13. A 
letter. “sp 

Lower Rhomboid—Across: 1. Bears wit- 
ness. 2. Renews. 3. Certain. (Cent.) 


4. A fancy dog with a flowing mane. 5. 
The whole alimentary canal. 6. Latin writer 
of the third century. (Lipp.) 7. The second- 
ary leaves of pine trees, 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. First born of 
Judah. Smith.) 3. The distal sepment of 
the hind limb of vertebrates. 4. A mineral. 
5. Series. 6. Station in Wood Co., W. Va. 
7. “A County of Kansas. 8. A classical 
proper name. (Web.) §. The cormorant. 
10. One of a tribe of Indians inhabiting the 
hills of Hindostan. (Lipp. ’56.) 11. Not 
any. 12. Tosee. (Cent.) 13. A letter. 

—A. F. Hout, Lynn, Mass. 


NO. 98—PoT POURRI. 
Charade. 


The sun sinks low ; the ToTAL dies; 
Up from the sea the darkness steals. 
The ONE has hushed its din and noise, 
And rule supreme the chimes’ sweet peals. 


The lab’rer seeks his lowly cot 
To share a respite from his care ; 
The children tell the day’s hard lot, 
Or LASTLY lisp the evening prayer. 


Curtailment. 
The wearied oxen search their food 
Upon the Two by the rugged oak, 
And, lowing in the stream’s cool flood, 
They soothe the smart of the lash’s stroke. 


From yonder copse upon the hill, 
Low-lying in the moon’s pale light, 

Comes ONE the cry of ‘‘ whip-poor-will,”’ 
Which, trembling sadly, greets the night. 


Metagram. - 
From moorland waste, its Frrst half-spent; 
Is heard the hound’s deep, sullen bay, 
As, tireless, foll’wing up the scent, 
He urges on the panting prey. 


-—s 


The sighing wind a Last tale tells; 
And softly down the sterile steep 

It wafts the chiming of the bells, 
And secks its rest upon the deep. 


Transposal. 
The sea has stilled its restless roar, 
Save for the lapping of the tide. 
The stars FINEdown and PRIME from shore 
The heavy waves are beautified. 


In yon churchyard we see the heaps 
Which mark the rest of souls long dead, 

We note the spot where each one sleeps 
With mildewed marble at his head. 


Deletion. 
The sculptured slab, the sullied stone, 
O’errun with moss and lichen leaf, 
Point to a FINAL of their own— 
That PRIMAL life at best is brief. 


Within these tombs some heart may rest 
On which life’s burden weighed too hard ; 
Some soul, forgotten, in whose breast 
His lortune’s fate slept on unstirred. 


De capitation. 
Sad Melancholy dwelt within, 
Nor let Ambition’s flame to glow, 
For what he was, or might have been, 
LAstT cannot tell, nor ne’er will know. 


** Approach with ONE his humble grave, 
Mark well the verse which forms his lay, 
No granite tower has been upraised, 
But yonder slab will guide your way.”’ 


Final-Letter Change. 


We part the moss upon the stone 
Which marks the earthling’s last abode, 
And bending down, these words alone 
We dimly trace: ‘‘ He sleeps in God.”’ 
A fitting rest his toil has crowned; 
O’er ONE and waste his path he trod. 
He reached the end, and at it found— 
’Twas all he TwoED—his mother’s God. 
—TEEPEEKAY, Rochester, O. 


NO. 99—COMPOUND STAR. 


Upper Diamond; 1, A letter. 2. A step. 
3. Italian vocalist; 1798-1865. 4. French 
Revolutionist; 1754-1842. 5, A seaport vil- 
lage of Scotland. 6. An island of Italy. 7. 
Town of Asiatic Turkey. (Wore.) 8. In- 
stallations.* 9. At Oxford, England, mem- 
bers of the hall, as distinguished from colle- 
gians. 10. Pieces of land belonging to 
churches. (Bailey.) 11. A town of France. 
12. AriverofSpain. 13. A letter. 





Lower Diamond: 1. A letter. 2. River of | 
Germany. 3. Clamors. 4. Joys. 5. Clys- | 
ters. (Dungl.) 6. Nobles. 7. Aristocrcies.* 
(Unab.) 8. Profaners. 9. Ivory gulls. 10, 
A nautical word or phrase. 11. Moves. 12. 
Sees.* 13. A letter. 

Upper Rhomboid——Across: 1. Palatine. 2. 
The ancient name of Damour. (Wore.) 3. 
A province of Spain. 4. Relaxing. 5. P. O., 
Pitts Co.,eN. C. 6. Formerly a part of the 
Roman chancery. 7. P. O., Lincoln County, 
Ark. 

Down: 1. A letter. 


2. By. 3. Less.* 4, 
Enamel.* 5. A river of South Carolina. 
6. Fettered. 7. Town of Peru, in Cusco. 
(Wore.) 8 A mid-day nap. 9. Arabian | 
chief and poet; flourished 500 B. C. 10. | 
Townof Naples. (Wore.) 11. Isnot.* 12, 
A musical syllable. 13. A letter. 

Lower Reversed Rhomboid—Across: 1. P. 
O., Lincoln., Ark. 2. A feminine name. 3. | 





French musician; 1753-1859. 4. A town of | 
Egypt. (R. & MeN.) 5. Cutting. 6. A 
town of Mexico. 7. River of Germany. 
(Bij.) 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. Mother. 3. An 
habitual drunkard. 4. Essera. (Dungl.) 


5. One who dates. 6. A town of Sweden. 
(Wore.) 7. Apartments freely exposed to the 
sun. 8 Anaemia. (Dungl.) 9 Dewy. 
10. Anativeof Arabia. 11. Thus. 12. Say. 
(Cent.) 13. A letter. 

Upper Reversed Rhomboid—Across: 1. Re- 
lating to Aaron. 2. White crystalline sub- 
stances. 3. An Arab. 4. Comforts. 5. 
Massive lamellar varieties of pyroxene. 6 
Russian measures of length. 7. A group of 
islands eff the west coast of Sicily. 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. To see.* 3. To 
load. 4. A Scandinavian legend. 5. Fur- 
nished with a sole. 6. A metallic salt. 7. 
Combines with gas. 8. Draws away.* 9. 
Well known cereal grasses. 10. Single per- 
sons or things. 11. A riverof Upper Canada. 
12. Exists. 13. A letter. 

Lower Rhomboid—Across: 1. A group of 
islands off the west coast of Sicily. 2. Fib- | 
rous minerals consisting prinefpally of the 
hydrous sulphate of alumina. (Unab.) 3. 
Species of silk stuff 4. The capital of Liva- 
dia, (Wore.) 5. Assemblies. 6. Become 
calf. 7. Genera of plants. (Unab.) 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. Male nickname. 
3. Laughing gas. 4. Species of miCropiper. 
5. Small silver coins. 6. Eaglestones. 
(Wore.) 7% Thecapital of Livadia. (Worc.) | 
8. An assembly. 9. Sets. 10. River of 
Italy. 11. One of*the Cape Verde Islands. 
12. A musical note. 13. A letter. 

—Dan D. Lyon, Irwin, Pa, 





No. 100—CHARADE. 
When she returned, Love’s glorious day 
Resumed its long disputed sway ; 
How cold the warmest friendship seemed 
When “ Beauty’s’’ presence ne’er redeemed 
The hours that were so TOTAL gray. 


Hut how effulgent was the ray 
Of mutual love, that lives for aye. 
Which on my lonely pathway streamed 
When she returned, 


Across the —— > airy fay, 
I spied her, and br world grew gay. oA, 
ith sweet perfume my FINAL teem 
in my , dinate beamed 
Of love—the lives alway— 
When she returned ! 


_ 





ENIGMIANA. 


It has been found impossible to prepare to 
announce the result of our last year’s “‘all- 
around’’ contest this month, though we 
greatly desired to do so. Formulating a sys- 
tem of credits for solutions and contributions, 
in a manuer likely to give satisfaction to each 
competitor and insure an absolutely fair 
summing up of points, has not been found an 
easy task by any means. That the Committee 
(Damgn, Alumnus and Guidon) desire a per- 
factly correet-and just award is the reason of 
the prolonged delay in making known the 
winner’s name. Since March 1 a large 
number of puzzlers have become subscribers 
to this paper, among the number being Maud 
Lynn, Bemar, Locust, Ace, Ben Trovato, 
Sear, Fancy, and St. Julian—all of whom are 
cordially invited to ‘let us hear from them 
frequently.’’——Teepeekay’s contribution of 
enigmatography will furnish solvers a half- 
hour of pleasurable toil. Friend Kellogg’s 
work is first-class, even omitting the con- 
sideration that he has been a puzzler but two 
or three months. ——The Round Table is to be 
supplanted by Thedom, which aga'n opens its 
portals to the obsolete word—a very lively 
“corpse,” if itis a dead ‘‘issue.””——The 
following prizes are offered for solutions to 
this month’s Enigmania: THk AMERICAN 
FARMER one year for first complete list and 
for first correct answer to each puzzle. 

4-1~'95. R. O. CHESTER. 


THE MARKETS. 
Review of the Fortnight. 














Produce. 


New York, March 26.—Butter—There was 
a firm feeling in the market for butter to-day. 
Receipts have not been large, and advices from 
the West were encouraging totraders. Strictly 
fancy-and choice grades of butter are in limited 
supply. There is a fair demand for new State 
dairy, half firkins and tubs, and prices are firm. 
Old State dairy is dull. Choiceimitation cream- 
ery isin fairdemand. Choice Western factory 
is inlightsupply. We quote: 

State dairy, half-firkin tubs, new, choice, 

ft re rn re 17 a 18 
Elgin creamery, new, fancy, per pound .. a 21 
Western creamery, new, choice, per 

IN i55-40, wennos 6000e-404sht-cnesagesent 18ta 19} 
Imitation creamery, new, fair to prime, 

a OR er 9a 12 
Western dairy, new, ordinary to prime, 

aS EE IS EM » Tall 


Beans and Peas—Marrows are still quite firm, 
although the demand is not active. Mediums 
are held with much confidence. There is a fair 
demand for pea beans. Red kidneys are firmly 
held, although the demand is rather light. 
Foreign beans have advanced in price and are 
moving easily. Green peas are steady. 







Beuns, marrow, fair to good,.... eee $2 60 a$2 80 
Beans, mediumrfair to good.,. + 18 a2 00 
Beans, pea, choice......... -a22 


18 a2 05 
215222 


Beans, pea, fair to good .. 
Beans, red kidney, choice... 


Beans, white kidney, choice.. oo 2400 . 
Beans, black turtle soup........ oo 18521 90 
Beans, yellow eye, choice........+++. coos AR ZOD 
Beans, lima, California, per 60 

EBs csncdevervecsesscaosteess « 805 a3 10 
Grcen peas, barrels, per bushel..... 105 a 1 O7¢ 
Green peas, bags, per bushel........ 97ia 1 00 


Cheese—There is a good demand for fancy 
and choice qualities for both the city and out- 
of-town trade. Under grades of full cream 
cheese are rather dull. Part skimsare slow and 
weak. We quote; 


State factory, September make, 


large, white, fancy, per pound... eo... a Il 
State factory, September make 

large, colored, fancy, per pound coer & 113 
State fuctory, full cream, large, 

common to prime, perspound.....« 8a 103 
State factory, small, colored, fancy, 

DOT POUME.. vecccesccccccesees cece + ese & 12 
State factory, part skims, choice, 

lar@e, PET POUMG 0000000000 0008 ceccee TB cove 
State factory, part skims, ordinary, 

DOP POWME sd sede veces. cocsccessts ve 2ta 3 
State factory, fullskims, per pound la 1} 


Dried Fruits and pm. ype ng apples are 
quite firm, but the demand is only moderate. 
Sun-dried apples are also firm. Chops are scarce. 
Cherries are steady. Raspberries are not plenti- 
ful. Blackberries are firmer. California apri- 
cots and peaches are steady. Peanuts are steady. 
Other nuts are quiet. We quote: 





Apples, evaporated, fancy, per 

POUNG. cp covccsecccccces cccccccces oe ~~ & 8b 
Apples, evaporated, new, choice, 

POT POUNG cerceseececeeeseee n9 eocnee 8a 8 
Apples, evaporated, ordinary, per 

POUNG.....0eeeee oc eeete cons we ccogee ba 6 
Apples, sun-dried, sliced, per 

POUNA oo... eeees peeeess Facetee ocecee Sia 63 
Apples, chopped, per pound....... ° Za 2 
Apples, cores and skins, per pound  & 1 
Cherries, per POUNA......+eeceeceees la 128 
Raspberries, evaporated,per pound - & B 
Blackberries, per pound.,.....+.. coce Oo «6GRB 5 
Plums, State, per DOUNE ..ccccseces » « ba bt 
Apricots, California, new, per 

DOUNG 200000 secs cccee pumbaiienkescen « Ta 10 
Peaches, California, peeled, per 

WOUME oe coccccoseoccccesvcvssecceess ela 16 
Peaches, California, unpeeled, per 

DOUNE oc cccccsvcccvccvcecssevevecee - « Ta 10 
Peanuts, hand-picked, fangy, per 

po nd OR me eee eeeeee . 3ta 3t 
Peanuts, hand-picked, good, per 

WOURE oc rc0cccer Sevens csccceseseses - Aa 8 
Peanuts, Virginia, shelled, 

POUT ..cccccecccccsccecccesecccsocs » 2a 3B 
Peanuts, Spanish, shelled, 

POUND ..cccccceccccccccssesees **** + 2a 5 
Pecans, ungraded, per pound., . 4a 6 
Walnuts, per bushel............e008 »-Ha 7 
Hickory nuts, new, per 50-pound 

SEE IES 2S OR REISS er eee 75 a 2 25 
Butternuts, per bushel..... © cece + - 4a 6&0 
Bull nuts, per Dushel,....seeceees eee 75 a 1 00 

Egzs—The-receipts of eggs were very large 


yesterday and*to-day, but an increased con- 
sumption has caused a eqeeterenty larger 
demand, which increased later in the day. 
Prices remained steady. 


State acd Pennsylvania, fresh- 

gathered, choice, per dozen ..... . ea 2 
Western, fresh-gathered, choice, 

PCT GOZEN..ccecerene seveeevencvers . a 2B 
Baltimore, fresh-gathered, choice, 

PEL GOZON. cece ceceeeeeeesecerecnes e llfa .« 
Tennessee, fresh-gathered, choice, 

POP GOZCM .. 0900. ceeececvcccescoocee llja 113 
Southern, fresh gathered, fair to 

MOO, PET COZEN...+ sceereeeeverees . lla 11% 
Duck eggs. Maryland, per dozen... es BB 
Duck eggs, Southern, per dozen.... Bai 2 
Goose CBS, PCT GOZEN. .cecereveeeeee 50a 60 


Fresh Fruit—The supply of apples is moder- 
ate, and there is a good demand for choice and 
prine fruit; but inferior qualities are dull. 
Cranberries are rather slow. There is a good 
demand for choice oranges. Strawberries are 
not plentiful. The demand is fair, 


Apples, Baldwin, per barrel. .....- 00 a $4 00 
Apples, Greening, per barrel........ 3 0a 5 00 
Apples, Spy, per OS eee 30a 400 
Apples, a, oe per barrel... 300 a .... 
Apples, en avis, prime, per 

Soceet ne w0cegseeess 666004.0000000RNbOES 400 a 1. 
Apples, Spitzenberg, per barrel.... 350 a 5 50 
Apples, wine sap, per barrel........... 400a 500 
Apples, common to good, per double- 

od RS OEE Ns ENING 20a 2% 
Cranberries, New Jersey, per crate. 225 a 3 25 
Oranges, California, navel, per box. 2 0 a 3 50 
Strawberries, Florida, prime to 

Choice, per Q(UATE.......cceeeeceeees 80a 90 
Strawberries, Florida, fair to good, + 

POV UATE. cece eceneeeeeene OTT oe Ma 75 
Strawberries, Florida, inferior, pe 

QUALE...ccccccccsccccccccccceceseves » Ba 35 


Hay and Straw--Receipts of hay are not so 
heavy. There isa good inquiry for good feed- 
ing hay. Long rye straw is firmer. We quote; 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 pounds......... coceseses ZOATD 
Hay, No.2, per 100 pounds....sccsceesceseee B5R70 
Hay, No. 3, per 100 pounds.........06- eoeces ofl 
Hay, clover, per 100 pounds ....... sssees. 45050 
Hay, clover, mixed, per 100 pounds........ ..255 
Hay, shipping, per 100 pounds......... cooee 2-250 
Hay, salt, per 100 pounds....... eoccccccecce 40a.. 
Long rye straw, per 100 pounds ............ 55a60 
Short rye straw, per 100 pounds............ 40a45 
Oat straw, per 100 Ibs...... cccccesccccs oe Mh 
Wheat straw, per 100 IDB........ccccccscecee oe a40 

Poultry and Game—The market for live poul- 
try was in a satisfactory condition to-day. 
Choice weese and ducks are steady. Thereis a 
good demand for choice live chickens and fowl 
and prices ruled firm. Live old roosters and 
turkeys are firm. In the market for dressed 
poultry choice dry-packed chickens and _ fowls 
are rather scarce andin good demand. Fresh- 
killed turkeys are scarce, and most of the re- 
ceipts are of poor — Frozen turkeys are 
scarce and firm. Capons are scarce and quite 


firm. Ducks are steady. Tame squabs are 
firmer. Wild ducks are rather quiet. Prime 
live pigeons are firmer, 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Geese, Western, per pair...... seeees $1 00 a$l 37 
Geese, Southern, per pair...........5 10a112 
Ducks, near by, per pair.......00- ee Wai 9 
Ducks, Western, per pair..... coeses 6a 8 
Ducks, Southern, per pair......... e @a 70 
Chickens, near by, per pound ...... lia Ill 
Chickens, Western, per pound.,,.... lla .. 
Fowls, near by, per pouud....... eee -a 2 
Fowls, Western, per pound...... eee lita 12 
Fowls, Southern, per pound......e. lia ile 
Roosters, old, per pound..... © ccccee eo 6 vty 
Turkeys, mixed, per pound.......0. lia 2B 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Chickens, Philadelphia, 3 to 4 : 

pounds, per pair, per pound...... Wai 3 
Chickens, Phi ade)phia, roasting, 

choice, per pound......... evnsccese Zla @B 
Chickens, Western, frozen, prime, 

TF POUNG .....cecesceeeeseees wwe Ha ® 

Fowls, Western, dry-packed, dry- 

picked, choice, per pound........ ° lia 1} 
Fowls, Western, sanided, choice, 

per poun PTUTT ERTL eee lia R 





Fowls, Western, dry-packed, com- 


mon to fair. per pound............ Sta il 

gi oss soope frozen, prime, per . 
tT Sttertteded ha obs os 03606 0e06c0u 10 ee 

Capons, Philadelphia, dry-packed, e 

large, choice, per pound........... 2a 26 
—_— Western, large, choice, per 

ee EE RE DE a Pe 2a 2 
Capons, Western, dry-packed, 

medium size, per pound......:.... wa 2 


Capons, Western, dry-packed, 
small and slips, per pound.......... l6a 17 
** ‘ 

7 


Old roosters, per pound........... am a i 
Old roosters, frozen, per pound.... Ta t 
Turkeys, dry-packed, hens, choice 

Ts danaecccte idecis oeene 13ia se 
Turkeys, dry-packed, young toms, 

ok, OO ere 10ja_ 11k 
Turkeys, dry-packed, old toms, per 

DIE wh doce nseensecne cecvncsens cee 9a 10 
Turkeys, frozen, young toms, 

PULUND, BOT WOE os ooccccccsccveee Wai 12% 
Turkeys, frozen,. mixed young 

hens and tons, choice, per pound. wa 14 
Ducks, frozen, Western, prime, per 

II 056s 6005055 660018080000'5%0088 l4a 16 
Ducks, frozen, Western, fair to 

B00, per Pound. .....cccccceceses 10a 12 
Geese, frozen, Western, per pound. 8a 110 


Vegetables—There is a good demand for State 
potatoes, and prices are firmer. Eastern pota- 
toes are not plentiful and are quite firm. Scotch 
potatoes are steady. The supply of sweet pota- 
toes is light, and prices aresteady. Old cabbage 
istirmer. Havanaonions are quite firm. White 
domestic onions rre easier. here is no change 
incelery. Turnips are steady. Green peas are 
coming in somewhat more freely, and prices are 
easier. There is very little .sparagus on hand, 
Kale and spinach are steady. Squash is also 


steady. We quote: 
Potatoes, Maine, Rose, per double- 

co, RE ee 25 a ce 
Potatoes, State, white, per 180 

i as 6:05: 50:0468 <o000008 000600008 200 a 2 25 
Potatoes, State, poor to good, in 

bulk, per 180 pounds............+5 175 a1 87 
Potatoes, New Jersey, prime, per 

PE chistinsenssh conddeesescueaeuas 18% a 212 
Potatoes, New Jersey, poor to good, 

Sadie Socks hens dvenewies 150al1 75 
Potatoes, Canada, Hebron, per 180 

pounds..... bnbedesehendshenbSneese ° -at%B 
Potatoes, Bermuda, prime, per 

EEA RECO UE 800a 900 
Potatoes, Bermuda, No. 2, per bar- 

SUE so sceneees REET Ree 50ai 50 
Potatoes, Scotch, per 168-pound 

E68 a6. 00a. 065s 65080 60nsecanens 22% a 2 35 
Sweet potatoes, Southern New 

Jersey, per double-head barrel.. 200 a 2 25 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate....... 22 a2 50 
Onions, Havana, per crate.......... 200 a 2 2 
Onions, Eastern, red, per barrel... 2 00 a 2 75 
Onions, Eastern, yellow, per barrel 2 25 a 2 75 
Onions, white, large prime, per 

NEE chicdu sik e6c8senbonscies. voee 70a750 
Onions, white, inferior to good, per 

NET cconednnntes 010600044050-60000% © a 6 50 
Onions, Western, yellow, per barrel 2 00 a 2 50 
Cabbage, domestic, old, per 100..... 3 00 a 6 00 
Cabbage, Florida, new, per crate... 2 50 a 3 50 
Cabbage, imported, per 100.......... 10 00 alz2 00 


Celery, Western, choice, large, per 


IE denen dsicuasscckeesconece 75 a 1 00 
Celery, fair to good, per dozen 

ee ee iaiiipensscmeasinl 30a 40 
Turuips, Canada, Russia, per barrel 75 a 1 00 
Parsley, Bermuda, per crate ........ 3 50 a 409 
Green peas, California, per peck 

IDs 6 .6:6.0.40.955-0 00:00 060006440600 060008 300 a 3 50 
Green peas, Florida, per crate....... «... a 2 50 
Cauliflower, California, per case.... 2 50 a 3 50 
Cucumbers, Boston, hothouse, per 

REE PERO R EG 1 75 


ae 
Asparagus, Charleston, per bunch.. 1 00 a 1 25 
Asparagus, Charleston, culls, per 


DUNCH 0.0000 sccccccccccccscocgsoccoce 60 a .... 
Kale, Norfolk, per barrel.....+ teces 100 a 1 25 
Spinach, Norfolk, per barrel......... 100a150 
Squash, marrow, per barrel......... 125 a1 50 
Squash, Hubbard, per barrel........ 1 Wa .... 
Tomatoes, Havana, per crate..... oe 150 a 3D 
Tomatoes, Florida, per crate...... + 100a400 
Tomatoes, Key West, per crate..... 100 a 4 00 
Tomatoes, Bermuda, per box....... - Ba % 
Okra, Havana, per carrier..........+ 40002500 
Peppers, Havana, per carrier....... 3 00 a 3 50 
Radishes, Boston, bot-house, per 

BID. 0:00.00 06.0008 0000080000000 ecectoetes 50 a 3 00 
poset, per barrel..... ...0. eeenes e609 al 00 
Bects, Bermuda, per crate........... 2 50 a 3 00 
Carrots, washed, per barrel ......+.. 75 a 100 
Carrots, unwashed, per barrel...... Ha 60 
Lettuce, Florida, per  half-barrel 

WIIG o 600-6:6:0.0065 5.000000. <s0c0ce ccesee 3 50 a 4 50 


Sundries.—We quote: 
Beeswax, Western, pure, per pound. 3la  31¢ 
Beeswax,Southern, pure, per pound 38lia 32 
Honey, white clover, one-pound 

DOKES, POF POUNGs 66.0000.0000 0000 s000 lla 12 
Honey, white clover, two-pound 


LOXES, PEF POUNA ...cccccceeeeeeees 9a WwW 
Honey, buckwheat, one-pound 
boxes, per POUNA......eeees cccocee oo & OD 


Wool Market. 


Boston, March 25—Receipts of wool the past 
week, 6,012 bales domestic and 2,765 bales for- 
eign; sales, 1,431,000 pounds domestic and 852,000 

ounds foreign. Market quotations— Domestic 

Vools—Ohbio and Pennsylvania—X XX, 18; XX 
and above, léjai7; X, 16; No. 1, 19a20; No. 2, 
19ja21; fine unwashed, 12; unmerchantable, 
12}a13; Ohio combing—No. 1, ¢ and ¢ blood, 


20a21; No. 2, + blood, 20a21; Ohio delaine, 
18219 Michigan—X and above, 15; No. 1, 
18a19; No. 2, ; fine unwashed, 10jall; 


, 

unmerchantable, 12; Michigan combing—No. 1, 
# and ¢ blood, 20; No. 2,24 blood, 19; Michigan 
deluine, 17#al8 Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Missouri—Combing, ¢ blood, 16)a18 do ¢ 
blood, 164018; do braid, 16a17; clothing, | blood, 
ljal7; do + blood, Mal7; do coarse, 15; Texas* 
(scoured basis)—Spring, fine, 12 months, 31032; 
do six to eight months, 30a31; do medium, 
12 nonths, 27a.8; do medium, six tocight months, 
26a27; Fall, fine, 28; do medium, 25026; Cali- 
fornia (scoured basis)—Spring, Northern, free, 
8 and 2 months, 31a32; Spring, Northern, 
six to eight months, 30u31; Southern, 12 months, 
28,30; dO six to cight months, 27a28; Fall, free, 
27028; dodefective,25a27. Oregon (scoured basis) 
—Eastern, No. 1, 30a31; do No, 2, 28a29; valley, 
No. 1, 20030; do No. 2, 27a28 Territory, Staple 
(scoured basis)—Fine, 32033; fine medium, 32; 
medium, 28a29. Territory Ordinary (scoured 
basis)—Fine 30a31 ; fine medium, 30; medium, 27 
a28, Colorado and New Mexico—Improved, 10a 
11; coarse and carpet, 9«ll. Georgia and South- 
ern, I6al7. Pulled wools (scoured basis)—Fine 
A, 3la34: A supers, 24a30; B supers, 26a27; C 
supers, 23424; fine combing, 31032; combing, ia 
20; California, finest, 32a338; do seconds, 29a30; 
Western, extra, 2830; super, 25a28; low, 18220, 
Foreign Wools—Clothing and Combing—Aus- 
trulian—Port Philip combing, 18a22; doclothing 

Wial¥; Adelaide combing, 18; New Zealand 
clothing, 18419; fine crossbred, 19a21; 
clothing, 12a18; do combing, 18al4; Monte- 
vdeo, 14; Canadian combing, 23; English 
and |rish--Irish hogs, 2la22; do Irish wethers, 
23a24: Shropshire hogs, 22023; do tegs, 23a24; 
Sussex tegs, 24a25. Carpet Wools—Aleppo, 9a10; 
Angora, 10a10); Bagdad, black, 124a13; do fawns, 
14; do whites, 15a16; Bokhara, colors, 10; do white, 
15al6; enmels’ hair, Russian, 11a12; China, ordi- 
nary, 10all; do, combing, 13al4; Cordova, lla 
114; Donskoi, Autuinns, 13; do combing, 5a 
17; do colors, 1lal5; do lambs’, 15al6; do greasy, 
10911; East India Filling, choice, 12; do low, 10 
all: Georgian B. O., 12413; do B., 10all; do B, 
S., 910; Kandahar, 16}a17; Karadi, choice, lba 
17; do ordinary, 14a15; Joria and Vicaneer, 
17al8; Khorassan, culls, 10; do white, l4al44; 
mohair, Turkish, 5la32: do Cape, 27228; Mos- 
sul, washed, 15a17: do unwashed, 1213; Oporto, 
18; Salonica, 12a13; Scotch, 12al3; Valparaiso, 
10alz. 


Cape 





Spraying Fruit Trees. 


nar 





There is no work on farm or garden that 
pays better than spraying fruit trees. Accord- 
ing to recent census statistics the ravages of 
insect pests cost the fruit growers of the 
United States $400,000,000 annually, and by 
careful experiments it has been shown that 
75 per cent. of this loss can be prevented by 
the proper use of insecticides, fungicides, etc. 
The actual cost of spraying is small; it is 
work that can be easily and quickly perform- 
ed, and anyone who has a dozen fruit trees 
can well afford to buy a spray pump. 

We have just received from the P. C. 
Lewis Mfg. Co. a valuable treatise on spray- 
ing, together with a report from the Cornell 
University Experiment Station and a spray 
calendar, which tells what kinds of trees and 
plants to spray, when to spray and what to 
spray with. The formulas given are the 
latest from the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. We notice articles in this 
book under the head of ‘‘ A Word of Advice,” 
‘* How to Spray,” ‘‘ Automatic Mixers,” ete., 
that should be read by every person thinking 
of purchasing a spray pump. Write them 
for illustrated catalogue and treatise on 
spraying, which will be sent postpaid and 
absolutely free. They ciaim to send free 
more and better information on spraying 
than others charge you for. The above firm 
is a pioneer firm in the spray pump business. 
The goods they sell are reliable and we 
cheerfully recommend them. They give a 
three years’ warranty on their spray pumps 
and also guarantee each pump to give 
absolute satisfaction or money refunded, 
There address is P, C. Lewis Mig. Cay 
Catskill, N. Y. Mention this paper, 
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aif : SPRAY SRLEND for the aeaneplennnd pumelo qualities} ge. ners 
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“Hail! gentle Spring,” 
The <ponees sing, 
heir hearts with Joy o’erflow; 
And strange to say . 
It comes next day, 
Not only hail, but snow, 





I want to say in your paper 
If the weather 4om-tane torrider, 
Us fellers has got to quit 
ng oranges in Florider. 
—Atlanta Constitution, 


Dr. Sanguin's Wonderful Boom. 








‘Yes, madam, one bottle will make 
you look like a different woman 








Gracious ! "—Life. 


A Rejoinder. 

Weary Walker—Say, mister, gimme 
a dime. 

Dignified Wayfarer—Give you a 
dime! I think you are more in need of 
manners than money. 

Weary Walker—Well, I struck yer 
fer what I t’ought ye hed most uv.— 





‘Harper’s Bazar. 





Not Identified. 

Judge—Did you assault this man on 
St. Patrick’s day ? 

Pat—Shure, yer honor, he looks so 
diffrint from what he did befoore Oi 
shtruck him thot Oi wudn’t loike to be 
afther sayin’ it wuz the same mon.— 


Judge. 





Unspeakable. 

Mrs. Perry—How contradictory all 
these papers are. I can’t make head nor 
tail of them. I wish you would come to 
my aid and give me a real unbiased 
opinion of the. last Congress. 

Mr. Perry—All right, my dear. 
Send the children out of the room and 
Pll begin.— Indianapolis Journal. 





What They Were. 

A gentleman walking along Lexing- 
ton avenue one day encountered two 
boys who looked so much alike that he 
stopped them and asked, “ Are you little 
boys twins?” 

They looked up at him for a moment 
as though they did not understand, then 
one said, meekly : 

“No, sir; we are Methodists.”—Har- 
pers Magazine. 

















Doctor—Unless your little tongue lies, 
my boy, you are sufferiug from a severe 
attack of ice creamitis, complicated with 
bananaria and peanuticus.— Texas Sift- 
ings. ¥ 


Better than No Excuse. 

“ Bridget, this is the fourth china 
cup you have broken since you have 
been with me. How does it happen?” 

“T suppose ma’am, it’s your strong 
coffee does it.” 








In Hard Luck. 


“ Just my blame luck,” sadly solilo- 
quizes Noah, looking out over the vast 
waste of mud that spread as far as the 
eye could reach. “Here I’ve gone and 
got together the greatest animal show 
on earth and there isn’t a soul left to 
come and see it.” 





The Best of Reasons, 
Teacher—Now, sir, I hope you un- 
derstand why I am going to cane you. 
Boy—Yes, o’ course I do. It’s cos 
yer bigger than me 


WORK IN THE ORCHARD. 


Grafting of Nursery Stock and White. 
washing—Spring Work. 


EpitoR AMERICAN’ FARMER: 


I write 


By E. G. Lopemax, Horticultural Division of Connell Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 


In the preparation of this calendar the most importantspgints regarding sprays have been selected and arranged in such 
a manner that the grower can see at a glance what to apply:and when to make the applications. The more important in- 
sect . 1d fungous enemies are also mentioned, so that a fairlyiolear understanding of the work can be obtained by examining 
the tuble below. When making the applications advised, ather enemies than those mentioned are also kept under control, 
for only the most serious ones could be named in so brief an ovtline. The directions given have been carefully compiled, 
from the latest results obtained by leading horticulturists and entomologists, and they may be followed with safety. 

NOTICE.—In this calendar it will be seen that some applications are italicised, and these are the ones which are most 
important, The number of applications given in each case has particular reference to localities in which fungous and insect 
enemies are most abundant. If your crops are not troubled iwhen some applications are advised, it is unnecessary to make 
any. It should be remembered thatin all cases success is dependent upon the exercise of proper judgment in making applica- 
tions. Know the enemy to be destroyed ; know the remedies that are most effective; and, finally, apply them at the proper 


season. Be prompt, thorough, and persistent. Knowledge and good judgment are more necessary to success than any 
definite rules which can be laid down. 








PLANT, 5TH APPLICATION. & APPLICATION. 


1sT APPLICATION. | 2D APPLICATION. | 3D APPLICATION. |ATH APPLICATION. 





rior to its Asiatic archetype. The once 
dry and despised curio is now a delicious 
and valuable table fruit, and it is es 
teemed also for ‘tonic and alterative 
qualities that make it almost a ne 

at this time of the year. It came slowly 
into the market and into favor, but had 
great vogue and a sudden bound to 
popularity at the time of the first epi- 
demic of the grippe, when fruit-venders 
labelled it and physicians commended it 
as an excellent fruit for grippe convales- 
cents. Many other notions ran wild for 
a brief while, but the pumelo has re- 
mained fast fixed in the routine of lux- 
urious living. Whether its particular 
kind of citric acid is deadly to the bacili 
of the grippe or not, the pumelo is 
seriously extolled as a beneficent Spring 


- guess who 


you for information as to when is the best 
time to use whitewash in the orchard. I 
should also like to know the proper way to 
graft young fruit trees. Please answer 
through your columns.—A. F, YOUNGBERG, 
Concord, Kan. 


The method most generally used in 
grafting fruit trees, and known as the 
“ whip-and-tongue ” graft, is very simple, 


} and can be done with very little practice. 


First select a scion as near the size of 
the root to be grafted upon as possible. 
The difference in size between the two, if 
any, should be very slight indeed. Then 
cut the root off with a long, sloping cut 
just above the crown, as shown in Fig. 1. 
The scion is then cut in a similar man- 
ner to fit the root. 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 

~ A small tongue is cut midway the 
slope of the cut on the top of the root, 
and a similar cut is made in the scion to 


fit that previously made in the root. So 
far the work has been very easy, and 
could have been done by any bright 
little boy of eight years, with a good 
jackknife. 

The work from now on requires more 
care and experieuce, or the grafting may 
be a failure. The cambium layer be- 
tween the bark and. the wood is 
matched as closely as. possible with that 
of theother. This is necessary to the 

, uninterrupted flow 
of the sap. 

Narrow ‘strips of 
rag are now 
brought into ser- 
vice. These strips 
have of course been 
dipped in grafting 
wax, a compound 
of equal parts of 
tallow, beeswax 
and linseed oil. 
The pieces of cloth 
are bound firmly 
around joint, fas- 
tened,and the graft- 
ing is complete. It 
the work has been 





Fig. 3. 
depends on how well 
done whether the tree will be a success 


or not. Of course,a large number of 
the scions fail to grow, even when grafted 
by the most experienced nurserymen, 
and a few failuresshould not in the least 
discourage the beginner. -- The old motto 
“If at first you don’t sucgeed, try, try 
again” is very applicable to work of this 
kind. 

The grafting is always done in the 
Spring, after the sap has started and be 
fore leaf growth has begun. 

Whitewashing of trees is also Spring 
work, and through the use of the stiff 
brush on the bark of the trees may do 
much good by removing lurva of injuri- 
ous insects, deposited there the previous 
season, the lime has very little effect, if 
any, in driving away insect life. Trees 
that have received a liberal coating pre- 
sent a good appearance, but further than 
that it is doubtful if the lime is of any 
benefit, 





Tobacco Quids. 

A movement originating in Windsor, 
Conn., is now in progress, having for its 
object the sale of tobacco by auction. A 
number of meetings have been held and 
at the last an organization was prefect- 
ed, to be known as the Connecticut 
Valley Tobacco Growers’ Exchange. 
It starts with a membership of 42. The 
intention is to sell tobacco by sample at 
auction in New York City. The success 
of this plan depends upon whether the 
farmers will furnish sufficient tobacco 
and risk their chances, and also upon 
whether the tobacco manufacturers take 
kindly to this method of purchasing or 
not. 








NOW —THE TIME TO MAKE MONEY! 

Last month I cleared, after paying all ex- 
penses, $175.46; the month before, $149.93, 
and have at the same time attended to my 
regular business. I believe anyone, any- 
where, can do as well, as I have not a par- 
ticularly good location and no experience. 
When you have an article that every family 
wants, it is very easy selling it. Te seems 
strange that a good, cheap Dish Washer was 
never before placed on the market. With 
the Climax, which sells at $5, you can wash 
and dry the dishes for a family in two min- 
utes, without putting the hands in water; 
as soon as people see the Washer work, they 
want one, and that is why so much wanes 
rticu- 


~~ 


d uickly. For full 
Qtimax Mfg. 


—— in any hocetion, as - e 

to $10 a day, as eve w soon 
havea Disk Wesker re it and D ublish your 
experience for the benefit of o' 








Apple . -| When buds are 
(Scab, codlin moth, swelling, coppersul-|soms 


bud moth.) phate solation. \deaux. For bu dideauxand Arsenites.|Arsenites, 
jmoth, Arsenit 
pwhen leaf buds open. 
\ 
Bean... .. + .+| When third leaf} 10dayslater,Bor-| 14 days later,| 14 dayslater, Bor- 
(Anthracnose.) expands, Bordeaux.\deauz, Bordeaux. deaux. 
Cabbage... When worms or| 7-10 dayslater,if, 7-10 dayslater, if| Repeat third in 


( Worms, aphis. ) 


Carnation. . ..| When rust is first 
(Rust and otherinoticed, Bordeaux. 


(Rot, aphis, slug. )\ing, Bordeaux; when 
sene emulsion. with 
lime. 
Currant...... 


At first sign o 
(Mildew, worms. ) 


worms, Arsenites. 


Gooseberry. . . 
(Milde, worms. ) 


When leaves ex- 
pand, Bordeaux. 
For worms as above. 


et, oy s&s 
(Fungous diseases, 
curculio. ) 


During first warm 
days of early Spring, |swellir 


scale. 


Potato. . . Soak seed for scab 
mate solution (2 0z. 
to 16 gals. of water) 
for 90 minutes. 


Quince..... When blossom 


deaux. Arsenites. 
Raspberry. . Before budsbreak.| During Summer,| Repeat second if, 
Blackberry . } . . jecopper sulphate so-jif rust appears onjnecessary. rust is treated best 
Dewberry . lution. Cut outjleaves, Bordeaux. by destroying en- 
(Anthracnose, rust)|badly diseased canes tirely 

plants. ) 

Rose... .. ..]| Formildew. Keep| For black” spot.| For red spider.) For aphis. 
( Mildew, black spot jheating pipes painted\Spray plants once a\Spray plants twice aaffected paris with 


red spider, aphis.) 


thin paste. 


Strawberry... . 


As first fruils are 
( Rust.) 


setting, Bordeaux. 
ate 


Tomato .. 


ee At first appearance 
(Rot, blight.) 


of blight or rot, un-leases 
doors, Bordeaux 
Violet. . . When blight is 
Bordeaux. Kerosene 


emulsion for insects 
when necessary. 











Just before blos- 


For rust repeat first 
in 10-14 days. 


spider.) when red spider is\3—4daya, 
first seen. 
Cherry. . . .. .| ASbnudsare break- 


When fruit hasset. 
Bordeaux. If slugsjappears, Bordeaux.|/Ammoniacal 
aphis appears, Kero-jappear, dust leaves) 


10 days later, 
hellebore. Jf leaves Hellebore. 
jmildew, Bordeaux. 

10-14 days later, 


Bordeaux. 
worms as above. 


psylla. 
When buds are 


Bordeaux for black\for black knot anddeax. Begin to jar 


‘es When beetles first 
(Scab, blight, beetles)|in corrosive sudli-\appear, Arsenites. 


Em 
. When fruit has} 10~20 days later, 
(Leafand fruitspot) buds appear, Bor-|set, Bordeaux and 


with equal parts lime|week with Ammonia-|week with Kerosene Kerosene 
and sulphur mizxedj\cal copper carbonate,\emulsion. 
with water to form a\using fine spray. 


As first fruits are! 
ripening,Ammonia-jare harvested, Bor- foliage rusts. 
cal copper carbon-deauz. 
Repeat first if dis- 
der glass or out ofjchecked. 


ae Repeat first in 10- 
(Blight, red spider) first scen in Summer,|20 days for blight. 


When blossoms 
open, 





japhis are first seen,not heading, renew\heading,. hot water|10-14 days if neces-|small Arsenites may 
Kerosene emulsion. pee, 


130° F, ry. 
} 


Repeat second, 
per if plants are in 
bloom. 

10-14 days if rot 
carbonate, 
air-slaked 


Hellebore. 


If worms persist, 


10-14 days later, 
For Ammoniacal copper|repeat third. 
carbonate. For 
worms as above. 





lif necessary. 


. 


When blossoms 
ng. Bordeauxhave fallen, Bor- 


knot. When leavesother fungous dis-\trees for curculio.\every 2-4 
are off in the Fall, \eases. 

Kerosene emulsion|winter, 

for plum scale. emulsion for plumiemulsien for plum 


scale. 
mer. 


When vines are 
two-thirds grown, 
Bordeauz; Arsenites 
for beetles if neces- 


repeat third. 


Bordeaux. Bordeaux. 


under side of foviage. 





When last fruits 


Repeat first when 


are no t|necessary, 


Repeat first in 10- 


20 days for blight. |necessary. 








8-12 days later, 
Bor-jhave fallen, Bor-\Bordeauz an d\Bordeaux, 


Repeat second asi 
For\using the Ammonia-jbefore if necessary. 
Sungous diseases, red|Kerosene emulsionired spider repeat in\cal carbonate of cop- 


10-14 days later, 


10-14 days later, 


10-14 days later, 
Bordeaux. 
trees for curculi« 


in Spring and Sum-|sene emulsion. 


10-15 days later, 


10-20 days later, 


(Orange or red 
the affected 
emulsion 


Apply towhen necessury. 


Repeat third if) Repeat third if 


Repeat first 


10-14 days later,|} 10-14 days later, 


Bordeaux. 


(When plants are 





be used to check 
worms. ) — 


~ 


copper 


7 yee In Spring when| Whenleavesare1_ When flowershave| 10-14 days later, 10-14 days, later} 10-14 days, Am- 

(Fungous diseases,/buds swell, copper|1} inches in diameter|fallen, Bordeaux.| Bordeaux, if any disease ap-|moniacal copper car- 

Flea beetle.) sulphate solution.|Bordeaux, Paris|Parisgreenasbefore. pears, Bordeaux. jbonate. Make 

Paris green for flea\green for larve of] later applications of 

beetle. flea beetle. this if necessary. 

Nursery Stock . .| When first leaves} 10-14 days, repeat, 10-14 days, re-| 10-14days, repeat; 10-l4days, repeat] 10-14days, repeat 
(Fungous diseases.)\appear, Bordeaux. |firet. peat first. first. first. first. 

Peach, Nectarine,| Before buds swell,| Before flowers, When fruit has} When fruit is| 5-10 days laterre-|5-10 days later re- 

Apricot. . . . .|copper sulphate so-lopen, Bordeaux.  |set, Bordeauz. nearly grown, Am-\peat fourth, peat fourth if neces- 
(Rot, mildew.) —_|Lution, moniacal copper sary. 

carbonate, 

a Asbudsareswell-| Just before blos-| After blossoms) 8-12 days later,) 10-14 days later,| “10-14 days later, 

(Leaf blight, scab,\ing, coppersulphate|somsopen, Bordeaux.have (falien, Bor-j|repeat third. Bordeaux. Kero-jrepeat fifth if neces- 
psylla, codlin moth.)\solution. Kerosene emulsiomdeaux and: Arsenites. sene emulsion ap-sary. 

when leaves open for|Kerosene emulsion m plied forcibly for 


psy lla. 


10-20 days later,, 10-20 days later, 
Bordeaux for black| Bordeaux for black 
knot. -Jar trees forknot. Later applica- 
curculio. Whentions may be neces- 





Jar 


days. 





During Mid-|Beforebuds start in|For San Jose scale,|young plum scale sary to prevent leaf 
Kerosene|Spring, Ker osene|Kerosene emulsion|insects first appear’spot and fruit rot, 
when young appearjin Summer, Kero-\use Ammoniacal 


\copper carbonate, 


10-15 days later, 
Bordeaux if neces- 
sary. 


10-20 days later, 
Bordeauz. 





(Kerosene emul- 
sion must be used 
lvery dilute, as rose 
foliage is easily in- 
jured by it. ) 


Spray | 





(Young plants 
not in bearing may 
be treated through- 
out the fruiting 
season. ) 


necessary. 








if (Bordeaux mix-} (Kerosene emul- 
ture has been tested)sion must be used 
for violet diseases|very dilute, as vio- 
lonly to a limitedjlet foliage is easily 
extent.) linjured by it.) 











BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 


Copper sulphate. .... » . + .6 pounds 
Quicklime. . Pao am, 
Water . . . 40-50 gallons 


Dissolve the copper sulphate by putting it 
in a bag of coarse cloth and hanging this in a 
vessel holding at least four gallons, so that it 
is just covered by the water. Use an earthen 
or wooden vessel. Slake the lime in an equal ! 
amount of water. Then mix the two and add 
enough water to make 40 gallons. It is then 
ready for immediate use, but will keep imde- 
finitely. If the mixture is to be used on 
peach foliage it is_advisable to add an extra 
pound of lime to the above formula. When 
applied to such plants as carnations or eab- 
bages it will adhere better if about a pound 
of hard soap be dissolved in hot water and 
added to the mixture. For rots, moulds, 
mildews, and all fungous diseases. 


AMMONIACAL COPPER CARBONATE. 


Copper carbonate. .... .. . .1 ounce 
Ammonia. . . enough to dissolve the copper 
We fc 6 6 aces ° . . 9 gallons 


The copper carbonate is best dissolved in 
large bottles, where it will keep indefinitely, 
and it should be diluted with water as re- 
quired. For the same purposes as Bordeaux 
mixture. 

\ 


For aphides or plant lice use Kerosene emulsion on all plants. 
Black Knots on plums or cherries should be cut out and burned as soon as discovered. 


Formulas. 
OOPPER SULPHATE SOLUTION. 
Copper sulphate. ........ 1 pound 
Water . . . 15 gallons 


Dissolve the copper sulphate in the water, 
when it is ready for use. This should never 
be applied to foliage, but must be used before 
the buds break. For peaches and nectarines 
use 25 gallons of water. For fungous dis- 
eases. 

PARIS GREEN, 


Bee GROG ono 0 0 & & ers 
ater . 2 ee ee « « . 200-300 gallons 
If this mixture is to be used upon peach 

trees, 1 pound of quicklime should be added. 

Repeated applications will injure most 

foliage, unless lime is added. Paris green 

and Bordeaux mixture ean be applied together 
with perfect safety. Use at the rate of four 
ounces of the arsemites'to 50 gallons of the 
mixture. The action of neither is weakened, 
and the Paris green losesall caustic properties, 
For insects which chew. 


. .1 pound 


LONDON PURPLE. 


This is used in the same proportion as 
Paris green, but asit ismore caustic it should 
be applied with two or three times its weight 
of lime, or with the Bordeaux mixture. The 
composition of London:purple is exceedingly 


variable, and unless good reasons exist for 
supposing that it contains as much arsenic 
as Paris green, use the latter poison. Do not 
use London purple on peach or plum trees un- 
less considerable lime is added, For insects 
which chew. 


HELLEBORE, 


Fresh white hellebore. ..... 
aes . oe «6 


- 1 ounce 
. . 3 gallons 


Apply when thoroughly mixed. This 
poison is not so energetic as the arsenites and 
may be used a short time before the sprayed 
portions mature. For insects which chew. 


KEROSENE EMULSION, 


Hard soap . . . . . . . . . . . 
Boiling water. . .. . 
Kerosene . 


. $ pound 
- 1 gallon 
o © © © © « © . 2 gallons 


Dissolve the soap in the water, add the 
kerosene, and churn with a pump for 5-10 
minutes. Dilute 10 to 25 times before apply- 
ing. Use strong emulsion forall scale insects. 
For insects which suck, as plant lice, mealy 
bugs, red spider, thrips, barklice or scale. 
Cabbage worms, currant worms, and all in- 
sects which have soft bodies, can also be suc- 
cessfully treated. 








Cullings. 


A Western fruit grower says that he 
had always supposed that current cut- 
tings planted in the Fall were more cer- 
tain to grow and would make a better 
growth than planted in the Spring, but 
this last season’s-experience does not 
bear out that conclusion, for the ones that 
he planted in the Spring were much 
finer. 


The growing of nursery stock in 
orchards—a frequent practice in west- 
ern New York—should be discouraged. 
This crop makes essentially the same de- 
mands upon the land as the orchard it- 
self, and it does not allow of those varia- 
tions in cultivation and management 





which ~ be essential to the varying 


fertilizer can be placed upon the land to 
replace the loss of plant- food, but it is 
never done and probably never will be. 
Nursery stock is known to be particular- 
ly hard upon land,so much so that 
nurserymen never grow two crops of 
fruit-tree stocks in succession upon the 
same area, 





Poultry that Pays. 

Chicken raising is regarded by many as 
a. hazardous undertaking. The element of 
doubt is removed when you use the proper 
methods. G. S. Singer, of Cardington, O., 
produces as reliable incubators and brooders 
as there are on the market. These products 
are remarkably cheap, some brooders being 
only $5. Mr. Singer has feceived 40 first 
premiums, and has in his posession more 
than 400 testimonials from - enthusiastic 


0. 





seasons, It may be true that enoug 


— Address G. 8, Singer, Box A, Car- 
eee 


THE PUMELO, 
Alias the Shaddock, Alias the Grape- 
Frui 


Capt. Shaddock, of the East India 
trade, who first brought the Chinese 
pumelo (Citrus decumana) to Europe, 
imposed, or had imposed, his name upon 
this curious importation. . This giant 
orange was the wonder of botanical gar- 
dens and conservatories, and taken to 
the West Indies, flourished as if in its 
native Cochin China. The tree was a 
valued ornament, but its fruit so coarse 
and tasteless that it was only a curiosity, 
a showy trophy for fairs and exhibitions, 

After its introduction to Florida, citrus 
growers experimented with it, and by 





careful growing and cultivation secured 


tonic, the regular use of it claimed to be 
as sovereign as a course of mineral waters, 
or with druggists’ bottles and medicine 
spoons, bracing the system as much as 
quinine, and counteracting bilious and 
malarial tendencies. 

The Florida pumelo growers seem not 


the fruit, but to improve its flavor and 
get a finer“texture, a more compact and 
juicy pulp. The thinner rind and inner 
membrane make it almost a different 
fruit, and necessitate its being differently 
prepared for and served at the table in 
this country. It is a most refreshing 
breakfast fruit, and, taken for its best 
effects, should be eaten without sugar 
the first thing at that meal. Fashion 
orders it as the seasonable relish before 
the soup at either luncheon or dinner, 
and it may be served as a sorbet, a salad, 
or as a dessert as well.— Harper’s Bazar. 











Last year we n elaborat 





da lan of advertisin 
before we were half through, OLR ADYERTISEMEN 
DISAPPEARED, Why? Because WE WERE OVERWHELMED 
WITH BUSINESS, There was but one thing to do: withdraw 
the advertising and devote every ene: to filling the orders 
with which we were flooded This we did, and handled with 
romptness a most un 


Teasonable recedented zeae’ business. 

WITH ENLARGED FACTORIES, INCREASED Fac iLiries, 
AND TWENTY BRANCH HOUSES FROM WHICH TO DIB- 
TRIBUTE OUK GOODS, WE CAN NOW CARE FOR ALL WHO 
COME. Last year we could not reduce prices because we were 
¢om pelled in some way to limit the demand for Aermotor goods. 
We would have been satisfied with lower prices, but why create 
a demand which we could not supply? We have made the 
heaviest purchases of steel and matecal bought in America this 
year, and at unprecedented prices, and have made terms to 
dealers which enable them to make unprecedented prices, 

In gouty. character, variety, finish, and accessibility to 
full stock of goods and repairs, we are withéut competitors. 
In our plan of advertising last year, we proposed to furnish a 
feed cutter under certain conditions for $15. For reasons stated 
above we did not complete the advertising, and the feed cut- 
ter was net put out. We now propose to make amends in 
the follow of manner: We will announce in this paper our 
KEW ALL-STERL VERY SUPERIOR FEED CUTTER, WORTH 


$4.0 1510 


eash with order, f. 0. b. Chicago. Only one to one person, he to 
furnish addresses of ten neighbors who ought to have some- 
thing in our line. Cut, description and fali information re- 
garding it will appear soon. 

We especially desire to 
excessive prices Jur wind- 
tion on the part of the 
great. $0 added to 
price t@ $10 clear 
dealer, To be sure 
proper price and arti- 
your needs and you 
are, and always have been 
Because of the prodigious 
are enabied to have special 
thus reduce the hand labor 
the material and laying it 
become the cost of labor put 
sell that it is not worth 


caution you against paying 
mill outfits. The tempta- 
dealer to overcharge is 
the legitimate 
+ ay to the 

m that wou get the 
cle, write us of 
be protected. We 
believers in low prices. 
output of our factories we 
tools for each piece, and 
on it to ag | picking up 
down again. Sosmail has 
on the material which we 
mentioning. We have be- 
material im the country; 
ing made up in the form of 
pletion windmills, towers 
pumps, etc., To such an 















come the largest dealers in 
the material, of course, be- 
steel galvanized-after-com- 
(tilting and fixed), tanks, 
extent has this becometrue, § and to such an extent has 
the price of our goods (and # on that account the vol- 
ume of our business ren- / dered competition impos- 
sible), that FOUR LARGE WINDMILL CONCERNS ARE BUYING 
THEIR TOWEKS OF US THIS YEAR. THEY DO IT BE- 
CAUSE WE MAKK THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE AND 
SAFE TOWER; BECAUSE THEY CAN BUY OF US CHEAPER 
THAN THEY CAN BUILD; BECAUSE WE ALONE ARE PRE- 
PARED TO GALVANIZE EVERYTHING AFTER [T IS COR- 
PLETED, AND COMPLETE EVERYTHING EXACILY RIGHT, 
These concerns arc wise, for, even though they may not 
furnish the best of wheels, the wheel wil! have the best of sup- 
ports. nd to us your name and address, and those of your 
neighbors who may need something in our line, and thereby do 
them a good turn. The Aermotor Co. is one of the most success- 
ful business enterprises which has been launched in recent 
times. In succeeding advertisements will be discussed and made 
clear the lines on which that success has been worked out It 
was done by a farmer's boy, A careful following of these ad- 
vertisements may suggest to some other farmer's boy a career. 
Aermotor Co. 12th, Koskweil & Fillmore Sts., Obicages 
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HENCH & DROMGOLD'S 


spainc-TooTd MARROW 
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4 Wonderful Improvement, 





Teeth Quickly 
THE BEST «\” Adjusted 
Tooth Holder ever invented. |5y only loosening 
The tooth is held in position by a Ratchet one nut. 


with which it can be adjusted so as to wear from 16 to 18 in. 
ches off the point of the tooth. The largest Spring Tooth 
ow manuf'rs in the world, Over $5,000 now in use, 
Our New Steel Frame 

CORN PLANTER 


with Fertilizer Attachment, 
For simplicity, neatnesa, 





Th er,’ Engines, 
and all kinds of-Agricultaral Implements. Sold by all re. 
liable dealers. Don’t be deceived. Insist upon having 
our goods. Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. Cata- 
logue Fre. HENCH & DROMGOLD, York, Pa, 
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has a right to make 
use of this .expres- 
sion— 


WHAT WE 


SAY WE. DO 
WE DO D0 


a pointer-— 


the oldest, biggest and best 
manufacturers of harvesting 
machinery in the world, 


See next issue for 
explanation. 
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Durable. 
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Cart, Harness, Pheeton, 8; 
Surrey or Saddle inthe w 


anyone with privilege to e 
out ask 
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Free. Writet 
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ARMS & LEGS, 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
The Most Natural. Comfortable & 

Over 15,000 in use 
New Paients & !mportant Improve. 
ment. U. S. Gov't Manutacturer 
Illustrated book of 430 pages and 
formula for measuring t free 
A. A. MARKS, 

701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 


St 


id at! 
rid a 


wholesale priees. Shipped anyw 


xan 


w ithe 
sone cent in advance All 
y guaranteed. Send for large 


i catalogue and test wt) 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158 West Van Buren Street, B 76, Chicago, lilt 


YONCALLA, OREGON. 


The most fertile country onthe Pacifie Coast. Noe 
storms ofany kind. Best fru'tand grain country inthe 
U.S. Very healthy. No failures of crops. Fruit or 
grain land cheap. For further information address, 


ret 
BRUMMETT, Yoncalla, Ore, 





the right man. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


outbuildings. 


Maryland, 


WORK 


aday. Write quick, 


sell a reli 
Greases, and Special! 
L beral ind 
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A fine farm of 100 acres, 
FOR SA L EK. with large dwelling and 
For 
JAMES TEACKLE DENNIS, Princess Anne, 


further information 
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stamp. Best sellers 


AGENTS 


Door Ho! 


rinvent 


FOR ALL. $75 & month salary « 


penses paid. If you want empl: 
at once toP. O. VICKERY, Aug 
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Illustrated pamphiet of 
GEM RUBBER CO., KA» 
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at her mreteries. Effects of 
pode t for men; 2 
gravings. true to life. 
stamps. **AV" Drawer Wh 
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The most valuable farm tool now ! 
means fields clean of weeds without 
hand weeding. Works one acre ¢ 
For all crops on the farm, in the 
Indispensable to all who once Use 
per cent. of the cost of ordinary ¢ 
use increases crops, and is their 
drouth. Perfect satisfaction or we 


I was perfectly satisfied wit! 
first trial, and I like it better if 
I worked corn, « 


is used. 
potatoes with it, 


JENTLEMEN: 


season has given me great satisfaction, and I consider it one of the best farm implements | 
I have used it in cultivating corn and tobacco, and think that every farmer and truckers 


with perfect satistact 


WAYSID 
The Weer 


Yours truly, Pp. A 













URPEE 
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FARM ANNUAL io 


I have used your Weeder on corn and potatoes this year, and I believe it will revolut 
growing, since its timely use will dispense with hoeing, and at same time do no injury t 


JOUN | 


Send to-day for circular illustrating 8 styles and sizes of Sulky, Walking and Hand W* 
Grow 300 to 400 Bushels Potatoes per Acre in Massachusetts,” by C. W. Russell, Esq., Upt: 


THE Z. Breen \ 
2% Merchants Row. Bb 


O23 


“The Leading American Seed ¢ 
A handsome book of 174 pages with ma ew 
for 1895—hundreds of illustrations, pictur 
nature—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties | 
elsewhere. Any seed planter is welcome to acopy FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


Send your address ¢ 


Seed Growers, PHILAD® |. 


ove 
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‘on, Parlin and others. 


Beauty, &c. 
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sos NEW APPLES, PEARS, NUT TREES & NOVELTIES 
a the largest early appk, 12 in. around, marketabie Ist w 
a Koonce Pear, early, handsome and) 
; ‘oreless, very large and very late; Seneca, Japan Ciolden! 
Japan Quince Columbia unequalied for 4 
Giant, 6 in. around, the largest known chestnut; Paragon. 
Walnuts—French, Persian, Japan, English and Am., ! 
berts, Eleagnus Longipes, Japan Mayberries, Hardy 0 
Cherries, free from insects, black knots and other discas 
Currants, &c.; Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, &c. 
POMONA NURSERIES, - « 


CAral ! 


WM. PARRY, 


howe 
Pari 





PATENTS 


and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. Ali business relating to patents 
promptly attended te, 





GEORGE E. LEMON 


Lemon Building, Washingto”: 


AMERICAN 


Established 1866. 


ple Sash Lock free by mail 41 
eats weiglits. 


BROWARD & CO.. Box 91, Philadespbia- 
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Morphine Habit Cur 
to 20 days. No pay till cored. 
Dr. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ono 
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men with experience to i 
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exciusively or as a side line 
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Address Bucheye Refining Co., 


apply to 


Sure Cure at hom: 


(sealed book free. 
Dr. W.S. Rice, Box 21, 
Smithville, New York, 
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-Opinions rendered as to the noveity ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR oF 


AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


Send for 67-Pag° 
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